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Art.  i.  .The  Hijiory  if  Great- J^ri tain i  fr^m  the.  Rewiuiion 
.  in  1688  to  the  Accejion  of  George  the  Pi/ji-  Tranjlated  from 
the  Latin  Manufeript  of  Alexander  Cunningham^  dLf^t  A li- 
nijier  from  George  t.  to  the  Republic  of  FeniteY^  TeT  tmich  it 
prefixed,  dn  hitroduQion,  containing  an  Amount' of  the  Author 
and.  his  Writings,  by  William  Thomfpnp^JLL.D.  'Pullijbffl 
by  Thomas  Hollingbery,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Chichefler,  and, 
.  .  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Alajejiyy  F.R.S.  andlS.^.A, 
’410.  2  vols.  il.  16s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 


^ HE  manufeript, of  this  Hiftory  was  found  by  Dr.  Hoi- 
.  •  lingbery  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Alexander  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Efq.  a  near  relation  of  his  family.  As  it-relatcti 
to  fuch  an  important  period  of  our  annals  as  that  which 
elapfed  from  the. revolution  in  1688  to  the  acceffion  of 
George  , the  Fiiil  1111714;  as  it  contained  many' curious 
anecdotes  and  fafts  which  have  efcaped  other  hiftorians/and 
ferved  to  throw  new  light  on  feveral  important  tranfaflions 
in  this  kingdom,  he  communicated  the  difeovery  to  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke.  That  nobleman,  to  whom  the  republic 
of  letters  is  lo  much  indebted  tor  the  valuable  colleAion  of 
flatc  papers  which  he  has  given,  to  the  world,  advifed  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  manufeript.  Dr.  Poug- 
las,  canon-refidentiary  of  St.  Paul’Sj  whofe  merit,  both  as 
a  clergyman  and  a  man  of  letters,  would  have  procured 
him  a  mitre  in  any  former  period  of  the  Englifli  church, 
^fter  having  examined  it  with  attention,  expreffed  Ukewiie 
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a  defire  that  it  /hould  be  tranllatec!  from  the  Latin  language, 
•  in  which  it  was  originally  >vritten,  and  piiblifiied  to  the 
world.  A  nervous  fever'naving  rendered  J')r.  flollingbery 
unable  or  reludtant  to  complete  the  talk  himfelf,  he  com¬ 
mitted  Mr.  Cunningham’s  manufcripts  to  the  care  and 
management  of  l^f.  I'hbmroiy,  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters  as  the  Author  of  a  philoro^)hictil  jcn  d\fprit  and 
of  the  Continuation  of  l^i  incipal  Watlbn’s  Hifiory  of  Spain. 
I)r..Thomfon,  in  an  introduftion  to  this  work,  after  mak¬ 
ing  feme  proper  pblervations  on  hiftorical  compofition,  and 
the  frivolous  tafte  of  the  times,  enters  into  a  long  and 
amufing  dilfertation  concerning  the  life  of  the  author. 
I'hat  Mr.  Cunningham  was  miniiler  from  the  -court  of 
Cireat-Britain  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  is  ella- 
blilhed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  public  records  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  cover  of  a  letter  direfted  to  him  under  that  ho¬ 
nourable  title,  by  fecretary  Crag^s,  was  found  among  his 
maniilcripts;  and,  from  an  incjuiry  at  the  paper  office,  his 
correfpondence  with  the  lecrctarics  of  Hate,  from  his  arrival 
iat  Venice  in  171^  till  hisdepafture  from  that  city  in  1720, 
'was  difeovered  by ‘Mr.  Aille,  .who  >ery  . obligingly  commu- 
.nicafed.this  information.  .  Thele  circumfiances  'give  an  im- 
.jX)rtance  and, dignity  to  the  hiltory  before  us,  as  the  pro- 
\duAion  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  had  converfed  with  the 
•principal  pe.rfonages  in  .public  life,  and  afted  a'confiderablc 
part  in  the  feenes  which  he  dclcribes.  , 

But  though  this  diltinguilhed  fituation  of  our  author  is 
afcertalned,  little  is  known  in  ‘detail  concerning  him  in  the 
jeaflier  ^agci  of  his  life.  His  relations,  in  this  part  of  the 
*  Jlland,  icem  to  have  known  little  about  their  anceltor.  Sa- 
tisfadory  evidence,  however,  is  brought  from  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  manulcVipt  itfelf,  and  Ifom  the  tellimony  of  perfons 
.of  dlftinguiihed  rank  in  Scotland,  both  in  the  liferary  and 
.polite  Nvurldj  that,  in,  tne  courle  of  a  long  life,  'he  was 
placed  in  various  important  fit uatipns, which  introduced  him 
to  the  pretence  ot  the  great,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
tra^fatTtiops  ot  the  times.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  edu¬ 
cated  in  Holland,  lived  much  with  the  Scotch  and  Engli/h 
.  refugees  at,  the  court  of  the  Frince  of  Orange,  and  parti- 
.  cularly  with  the  Earls  of  Argvle  and  Simderlahd*,  and  Ah'. 
Carftares,  afterw^ard.s  principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  confidential  fccrciary  for  Scotch  affairs  to  King 


r  “^ThV  Man  of  the  Moon  i  or.  Travels  into  the  Lunar  Regions 
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William.  He  came  over  to  England  at  the*  revolution  On 
\mrd  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  brought  along  with  it  the 
Itrength  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  hopes  of  Great-^Britaln# 
Heletoutfoon  after  on  a  tour  through  Europe  with^th'e 
Fate  Earl  of  Hyndford,  and  his  brother  the  Hon.  Mr.WilHara 
Carmichael,  father  of  the  prefent  earl,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  folicitor-general  'for  Scotland.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Lord  Lome,  fo  vvell  known  in  a 
liibfequent  period  by  the  name  of  John  Duke  of  Argylc, 
who,  though  not  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  which  his  father  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  railed  for 
his  majefty’s  fervice  in  Flanders*  This  circumltance.  Dr* 
Thomfon  obferves,  in  his  critical  and  biographical  memoirs, 
tended  to  qualify  him  to  write  w  ith  uncommon  excellence 
on  military  affairs;  for,  as  they  continued  in*  habits  of  in¬ 
timacy  during  life^  it  is  probable  that,  In  matters  of  war^  the 
pupil  Achilles  inftrufted  his  preceptor  Chiron. 

It  appears,  during  the  time  of  our  author’s  travels  with 
the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  afteirw^ards 
with  the  Lord  Vilcount  Lonldale,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
fions,  that  he  carried  on  a  confidential  correfpondence  with 
the  EngHfh  miniftry,  and  communicated  to  them  very  im¬ 
portant  intelligence.  In  1701  w^e  find  him  giving  an  account 
of  his  conferences  wdth  the  Marquis  del'orci,  the  French 
miniftcr,  relative  to  the  Scottifh  trade  with  France;  though 
M  appears,  from  his  letters  publifhed  in  Carftares’s  Colledion 
of  State  Papers,  that  this  commercial  negoclation  was  only 
file  ollenfible  objeft  of  his  attenupn,  w^hile  he  Was  at  the 
fame  time  rendering  his  majefty  fer vices  equally  fecret  and 
important. 

Dr.  Thorhfbn  .enters  on  a  difeuflion,  whether  Alexander 
Cunningham,  the  author  of  this  Hiftory,  w^as  the  fame  per-^ 

I  fon  with  the  celebrated  critic  on  Horace,  and  antagonill  of 
Bentley,  of  the  fame  name.  After  producing  many  fingu- 
lar  and  furpriling  marks  of  refemblance  and  coincidence  on 
this  fubjefl:,  he  remains  fceptical  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  two  Sofias  ;  though  it  will  appear  clear  to  moil  critical 
readers  that  they  were  totally  different  }>erfons. 

.  Having  finifhed  his  biographical  inquiries.  Dr.  Thomfon 
gives  an  account  of  hiftorical  compofition  in  general,  and 
^  the  plan  of  this  hiltory  in  particular. 

^  The  general  effeft  or  impreilion,  the  rood  flriking  truth  or  moral 
that  remains  in  the  mind  after  reviewing  any  feries  of  cven|ts,  which 
rmpels  the  hiftorian  or  epic  poet  to  communicate  his  fentinfents  and 
«niotk)ns  to  others,  ferves  at  the  fame  time  as  a  band  of  unk>h 
^mong  the  tranfaflions  and  occurrences  which.,  he  involves  in’  the 
fircani  of  his  compofition.  This  band  of  union  is  aHb  a  due  by 
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which  he  winds  back  and  unfolds  the  concatenation  of  circumftances 
which  produced  the  grand  event  or  effed  that  hrft  intereiled  and  in- 
duced  him  to  tranfmit  thefe  to  pollerity,  whether  in  the  naked  fim- 
plicity  of  truth,  or  adorned  with  ihe  graces  of  fidion.  Every  legi. 
timate  hiAory,  as  well  as  epic  poem,  fprings  from  fome  important 
truth  or  moral,  as  from  its  root,  and  Aioots  forth  into  various  rami, 
iications  and  flowers,  until  in  due  time  it  reproduces,  as  it  were,  that 
very  fruit  which  gave  it  birth  ;  until,  by  fome  cataArophe,  it  impreffea 
on  the  mind  that  dodrine  or  moral  which  forms  its  principal  objedt. 
And  as  the  heroic  poet,  after  briefly  announcing  the  fubject  that  fires 
his  foul,  does  not  fly  diredly  and  rapidly  to  the  end  he  has  in  view, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  long  on  the  wing,  and  aims  in  his  flight  to 
warm  the  mind,  and  to  gratity  its  vaA  delires  by  frequent  views  of 
the  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  beauty  of  nature  and  providence, 
fo  the  hiAorian  diverfifies  his  narrative  by  incidents,  circumAances, 
and  digreflions.  Various  fceiics  are  opened,  various  adors  intro- 
duced,  various  charaders  and  manners:  and  the  variety  of  the  llyle 
is  fuited  to  the  variety  of  the  matter.  If  we  cjcamine  Mr.  Cunning, 
ham's  HiAory  by  thefe  canons  of  criticifm,  we  Aiall  find  reaion  to 
pronounce  it  a  juA  and  legitimate  compofuion,  and  perhaps  to  rank 
its  author  in  the  firA  clafs  of  our  hiAorians. 

*  Mr.'Cunningham  hints  in  his  exordium,  and  recals  to  the  mind 
of  his  reader  in  feveral  other  places,  the  grand  objed  of  his  work: 
to  illuArate  the  advantage  of  compad  over  divided  dominions,  and 
of  uniformity  of  defign  over  fluduating  counfels  and  political  jealou* 
fies,  by  a  feries  of  events  all'  flowing  from  one  principle.  He  dif. 
plays  the  vaA  extent  and  importance  of  the  SpaniAi  and  Au Arlan  ter. 
ritories,  which  were  formerly  veAed  by  the  moA  indifputed  right  of 
fucceAion  in  the  fame  family.  **  But  countries  fo  widely  fcaitered, 
and  inhabited  by  people  of  different  languages,  manners,  and  laws, 
even  with  the  advantage  of  the  imperial  authority  on  their  fide,  w  ould 
hardly  be  able  to  fuAain  a  conteA  with  France  alone,  whole  popu¬ 
lous  and  fertile  provinces  are  Arengthcned  by  contiguity,  and  de- 
fended  by  a  chain  of  forts  and  ganifons.  For,  in  eftimating  the 
power  of  princes,  it  is  a  very  material  circumAance,  whether  their 
dominions  be  fcattered  or  contiguous.”  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  the 
moA  powerful  monarch  of  his  age,  was  not  afraid  to  attack  the  do- 
minions  of  fo  great  a  family,  but  fought  to  extend  his  power  on  every 
fide.  In  1672^  be  broke,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  into  Flanders,  and 
reduced  a  great  number  of  the  Spanlfli  towns,  both  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  county  of  Burgundy ;  of  which,  notwithAanding  the  triple 
alliance  formed  for  the  fafety  of  the  SpaniAi  Netherlands,  and  the 
protellant  religion,  he  fecured  the  poAlffion  by  an  artful  peace  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  His  ambition,  not  fatiated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in* 
flamed  by  his  fuccefs,  Aill  purfues  its  objedt  by  policy  and  by  arms* 
The  rapidity  of  his  conqucAs  menaced  the  Low  Countries  with  final 
fubjeCtion.  But  Providence  railed  up  a  faviour  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  all  the  proteAants,  in  the  perfon  of  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  fufpeiided  the  fate,  but  did  not  remove  the  terror  that  hung  over 
the  nations:  for,  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  French  king,  who 
now  aflumed  the  title  of  GreaCi  became  arbiter  of  affairs  of 

Europe 
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Europe.  He  accordingly  continued  to  fcek  frcih  occafions  of  quar¬ 
rel,  and  to  threaten  his  neighbours  with  univerfal  monarchy,  rhc 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  this  time  King  of  England,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  tottering*  caufe  of  liberty,  enters  into  an  alliajice  with  the 
Emperor,  the  United  Provinces,  and  certain  German  princes  in  want 
of  money,  as  auxiliaries.  The  peace  of  Ryfwick  interrupted  open 
hoftilities,  but  did  not  extinguilh  that  rcH! efs  ambition  which  was 
ready  to  break  out  again,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  in  flames  of  war* 
King  William,  deferted,  or  but  feebly  fupported  by .  his  allies,  and 
embarrafl'ed  by  contefls  and  diflenflons  in  the  Englilh  parliament,  en* 
deavours  to  unite  the  peace  with  the  liberty  of  Europe  by  a  partition 
of  thole  dominions  which  mult  ptherwife  ibon  become  the  fubjedi  of 
an  armed  contefl.  Two  treaties,  framed  for  this  purpofe,  prove  in- 
effedtual.  The  artifices  of  France  arc  continued ;  new  conjundtures 

•  are  improved  ;  a  plaufible  pretext  is  found  for  proclaiming  a  prince 
of  Bourbon  king  of  Spain  ;  ahd’pre'parations  are  made  to  lupport  his 
pretenfions  by  force  of  arms,  'i  he  fecond  grand  alliance  fpread  the 
fury  of  war  far  and  wide,  and  obliged  all  the  leading  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  take  part,  either  with' the  iiluilrious  patron  of  political  li¬ 
berty,  or  the  proud  ul'urper  ofthe  rights  of  men  and  nations.  The 
power  and  pride  of  the  latter  inclined  almoft  all  Europe  to.  the  fide  of 
the  former..^  I'he  death  of  William,  at  this  crifis,  feemed,  however, 
to  threaten  inftant  confufion^tb  the  affairs  of  the  confederates.  But 
beneficent  Providence  raifcd.‘up.  a'. fit  fucceflbr  to  the  king  in  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  great  and  well-regulated  fpirit,  who,  to  a 
quick  dilicernment  of  character,  and  of  the  general  relations  and  de¬ 
pendencies  of  things,  added  tl^  fingular  faculty  of  reflraining  paflion 

•  by  reafon,  and  of  giving  energy  to  the  didates  of  reafon  by  theim- 
,  pulfe  of  paflion^  With  fuch  a  comniander,'  fupported  by  the  cpn** 

,  fidehce  and  coroperation  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ;  with  the  favour 

and  a  Hi  lla  nee  of  To  many  llatesand  princes;  with  a  mighty  military 
force,  and  fuch  generals  as  the  Count  of  Staremberg,  the  Earl  of  Pe¬ 
terborough,  and  tne  Duke  of  .r^rgyle;  with  thefe  advantages,  the  con¬ 
federates  feemed  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  armies  of  France,  thoQgb 
numerous  and  well-diiciplined,  though  infpired  by  the  courage  and 
ambition  of  Lewis  the  Great,  led  on  by  fuch  mafters  in  the  art  of 
war  as  the  Marefchal  Villars,  and  the  Dukes  of  Vendome  and  Ber¬ 
wick,  and  ftrengthened  not  more  by  the  troops  than  the  prefence  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  And,  in  fact,  while  the  confederate  army,  un¬ 
derwent  various  vidflitudes  in  Spain,  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  directing  the  engine  committed  into  his  hands  by 
confiding  nations,*  with  profound  wifdom,  controlled  fortune  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  proceeded  from  one  viftory  to  another,  and 
feemed  to  purfue  a  fore  march,  from  fortrefs  to  fortrefs,  to  the  gates 
of  Paris.  The  French  armies  arc  flaughtcrcd,  taken,  or  put  to  flight. 
Public  credit  in  France  is  ruined.  Men  as  well  as  money  are  wanting 
to  recruit  the  French  army ;  and  famine  begins  to  co-operate  with 
the  Iword  for  the  defolation  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  kingdom.  Yet, 
fuch  is  the  advantage  of  conflancy  over  inconflancy,  and  of  undivided 
.  over  divided  power,  that  the  French  king  wearied  out  by  perfever- 
ance  the  adverfity  of  fortune,  conflantly  emerged  from  the  greateft 
I  0^3  difti- 
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difficulties,  and  at  a  time  when  tke  Duke  of  Marlborough,  kavin^v 
opened  a  way  into  the  Heart  of  France,  had  determined,  and  wat 

£  repared  to  march  to  the  French  capital  by  the  way  of  Calais,  the 
larquis  of  Torcy  negociated  the  peace  of  ytrechc,  which,  by 
raffing  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  united  that  king¬ 
dom  to  France,  and  thereby  ekabliihed  that  enormous  power,  which 
ijsenis  fiilJ,  by  a  deliberate  and  fyftematic  condud,  to  aim  at  the  total 
iubverfmn  pf  the  liberties  of  Europe," 

Such  Qbfervatioi>s  concerning  the  refembUnce  between 
epic  poetry  and  hiftory,  and  thejr  both  ^pringing  from 
fomt  important  truth  or  moral,  as  from  a  root,”  have 
been  made  by.  former  critics,  but  ought  to  be  received  with 
limitation.  Fe>v  authors,  we  believe,  ever  began  an  ejne 

E:)em,  or  a  hifi:ory,  with  the  moral  as  its  root  or  foundation, 
vents,  whether  in  liditious  or  hiftorical  reprefentation,  ar¬ 
range  themfdves  into  form  and  order  under  the  eye  that 
contemplates  them ;  and  a  moral  will  naturally  rile  from 
them  without  much  effort  on  the  fide  of  the  author.  Mr. 
punningham’s  original  plan  feems  to  have  been  fimilar  to 
that  of  his  rival,  Bifhop  Burnet,  to  WTite.the  hiftory  of  his 
pw’n  times.  JDr^  Thomfon  concludes  this  ingenious  intro- 
dqfition  with  a  religious  effufion^  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
piepy  pf  Pr*Robertlbn,  .the  hiftorian  ot  America,  and  con¬ 
demns  the  fcepticifm  of  Hnme  and  Gibbon. , 

.  In  the  firll  book  of  his  hiftory,.  Mr,  Cunningham  gives  a 
Tccapitplation  •ot  the  date  of  aft'airs  in  England  and  the  con- 
tinent  from  the  death  of  Cromwell  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  a  well-informed  and 
dilcerning  hiftorian.  The  following  portrait  of  Charles  the 
Second  is  dravyn  with  a  ftriking  pencil. 

*  People  of  all  ranks-llood  upon  the  Ihore  to  congratulate  the  king 
pn  his  arrival.  Charles  received  the  nobility  graciouljy,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  noticed  General  Monck  with  fingular  complacence.  He  alio, 
with  great  fweetnefs  of  demeanor,  gave  free  ^ccels  to  the  populace* 
The  return  of  the  king  happened  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  ia 
May  1 66,0.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  relloration  of  Charles  was 
piving  more  to  the  iniquity  pf  his  enemies,  and  the  humour  of  the 
dmes,  than  to  ^e  exertions  of  his  friends,  ^pw  the  Englifh  were 
flowed  to  keep  Chriilmas  and  other  fedivals.  The  voice  of  joy  and 
gladnefs  refounded  through  the  kingdom. 

f  On  that  night  the  kipgis  faid  to  have  firil  reijgned  himfelf  to  the 
jembraces  of  Mtsi  Palmer,  as  if  he  had  confijdercd  royalty  chiefly  as  the 
paeans  pf  procuring  pl^fure. 

‘  King  Charles  if  was  tall  of  ftature.  His  eyes  and  hair  were 
black;  his  limbs  flrong  and  Arm;  his  perfon  apd  appearance  diflin- 
guifhed  by  an  air  of  dignity  and  majefty .  He  was  polite,  arable,  and 
nberab  without  being  prodigal.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting, 
lenifls,  bqw^pg,  bi^-baiting,  prize-fighting,  wrelUipg,ihip>b|iildingi 
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and  whatever  made  a  beautiful  appearance.  He  was  a  liberal  cn- 
courager  of  chyitiiftry,  aftronomy,  and  mechanic  arts  j  nor 'did  he 
difeourage  mountebanks,  phyfiognomifts,  fortune-tellers,  or  ropc- 
danceri.  He  had  a  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  obliging- 
nels  of  behaviour  ;  and  would  often  lay  afidc  majcfly,  and  convene 
familiarly  with  his  friends.  He  was  fond  of  plays,  and  'frequently 
exhibited  public  (hews,  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  people  from  rdf-, 
gious  controverfies,  in  which  had  cnnfiftcd  the  foundation  and  ilrcngt^ 
of  the  republic  ;  thinking  nothing  lefs  becbhiing  a  prince'th^n  to  bfe 
a  bigot  to  facred  rites.  He'founded  the  Royal  Society  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  natural  philofophy.  Though  accurtomed  to'  refpeft  tha 
Roman  Catholic  religion  when’in  France,  yet  he  attended  pretty  c6n» 
liantly  the  divine  fdi  vice  of  the  proteftant  church  ellablifhed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  ^'hough  he  gave  himfelf  very  much  up  to  the  IbVe  of  Womcri, 
yet  he  was  never  additfed  to  any  unnatural  lulls.  Though'  he  fcldorh 
joined  in  the  worfl'ipofthc  Rorhifh  church  while  hd  lived,  yit,  at  his 
death,  he  profeffed  his  mother’s  religion  ;*  which  gave  occalion  to 
many  controverfies.  But  t^liatever  diipiitcs  there  may  be' about  this 
in  England;  iris  the  univehal  dprnidn  in’ h>ance,  that  King  Charges, 
with  liis  brother  James^  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  and  others,  were  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  popilh  rdigion  at  Fpnt^inBleau,  in  the' p  re  fence  of  the 
queen-mother,  before  his  niajelty’s  going  to  Cologne;* but  that  tKe 
Duke  of  Glouceller  and  Chancellor  Hyde  refured‘t6  do  the  fame. 
Buc'it  is  not  material  to  us  now  to  know  what  this  princess ‘relijgion 
was,  fince,  at  his  death,  the  contagion  of  his  religion  died  with  him. 
This  is  certain,  that  ail  his  endowments  of  body  and  mind  were  of 
very  little  advantage,  either  to  his  own  fucceifion,  or  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  people,  f  or  when  good  men  lend  too  eafy  an  ear  to 
evil  Counfellofs,  iiiahy  people  are"  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  evil  alfo 
Ihemfclves;’  '  •  ‘  " 

Charles  the  Firft-,  who  had  much  more  political  fagacity 
thkii  has  been  generally  imputed  to  hirii,  dilcerned  that  thfc 
fafety  of  his  throne  depended  on  the  attachment  of  |he 
Church  of  England ;  hence  bis  zeal  to  encourage  epifeo- 

C,  and  deprefs  the  feftafies  both  iii  England  and  Scot- 
.  Charles  the  Second  entered  into  tbe  lame  views,  and 
took  methods  to  change  the  fanatical  gloom  which  had 
hung  over  England  during  the  commomyealth,  which  can 
neKnei*  be  reconcilcdt  to  wilE policy  or  found  morality.  This 
our  author  more  .fuUy  illultrates  afterwards. 

‘  Meanwhile,  no  time,  or  houfe  of  note,  was  free  from 'the  de- 
haucheris  and  lulls  of  me  kings  of  England  and  France.  Their 
courts  were  full  of  infamous  womeu,  who  publicly,  and  in  open 
daylight,  revelled  in  banquetting,  and  all  kinds  of  wantonnefs ;  and 
this  not  only  in  the  public  gardens,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  bagnios, 
in  walking,  drelTiftg,  coinpany-keeping,  ‘ogling,’  and  looVe  converfa- 
tion,  but  even  in  embracing,  killing,  and  Iporting  with  their  ad¬ 
mirers  in  pleafure- boats  in  the  light  or  all  the  people,  attended  by  a 
let  of  bullies  for  their  guard.'  And  trtofe  who  did  not  conlorm  to  thefe 
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things,  and  had  not  alfo  learned  the  polite  mode  of  fwearing,  were 
looked  upon  as  old*fa(hioned,  formal  people,  and  difafFeded  to  the 
king.  Nor  were  the  apartments  of  thofe  women  open  to  kings  only, 
but  to  the  luH  of  all  debauchees. 

*  The  French  king’s  chief  delight  was  in  Mademoifelle  de  la  Va- 
licre,  and  Madame  de  Montefpan  ;  the  ,king  of  England’s  in  the 
Countefs  of  Caftlemain,  Nell  Gwyn,  and  the  little  Frenchwoman. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  amours  the  Countefs  of  Southefk,  who  had  more 
beauty  than  reputation,  is  faid  to  have  communicated  a  cruel  didem- 
per  to  the  Duke  of  York  his  brother.  But  I  forbear  to  relate  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  both  their  courts,  the  prolific  fource  of  a  new  race 
of  nobility.  By  the  example  of  thefe  kings,  the  mafeuline  virtue  of 
the  age  was  foftened  into  effeminacy,  and  good  morals  were  changed 
into  a  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  an  avowed  pradice  of  every 
vice.  Virgins  were  robbed  of  their  honour,  and  young  gentlemen 
of. their  money:  but  thofe  female  robbers  themfelves  are  faid  to 
have  been  plundered,  in  their  turn,  by  a  very  handfome  youth, 
who,  in  his  younger  days,  was  much  addided .  to  this  kind  of 
warfare 

•  From  the  example  of  the  court,  the  diftinftions  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  were  loft  among  the  people  j  who,  for  the  moft  part,  reckoned 
nothing  evil  but  pain,  and  nothing  good  but  pleafure.’ 

The  fydden  and  extraordinary  corruption  of  morals  which 
took  place  in  England  after  the  reltoration,  arofe  partly 
"from  that  natural  defire,  incident  to  nations  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  make  a  tranfition  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
from  the  gloomy  feverity  of  the  covenant  to  a  fpirit  of 
diffipation  and  licentioufnefs.  But  it  was  encouraged  too  by 
Charles,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  adapted. to  the  gaiety  of 
his  temper,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  favoured  his  political  views. 
The  contagion  of  fVench  manners,  and  his  admiration  ot 
the  French  government,  which  he  had  contrafted  during  his 
exile,  aflifted  the  inclination,  and  diredfed  the  policy  of 
this  monarch,  to  make  it  one  great  objeft  of  his  govern- 
nieivt  to  corrupt.the  morals  of  his  people.  Hence  that  li¬ 
centioufnefs  and  profligacy  which  prevailed' among  the  dra¬ 
matic 'poets  of  his  reign,  to  which  there  is  nothing  finiilar 
or  fccoad  in  the  annals  of  civilized  fociety, 

The  pubiic  tranfadlions  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  which  occupy  the  fublequent  books  in  the 
flrft  volume,  have  l^en  frequently  celebrated  by  the  hifto- 
rian,  the  poet,  and  the  pairiter,  As  we  date  the  eflablifli- 
Ifueqt  of  the  Englilh  coi^itution,  in  its  moft  perfeft  form, 
from  that  illiiftripus  era;  and  as  the  fubfequent  events 


♦  The  author  probably  alludes  to  Chu^chijl,  afterwards  Duke 
Marlborough, 
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raifed  England  to  a  preeminence  in  the  fcale  of  Europe 
which  it  had  never  attained  before,  curiofity,  patriotifni, 
and  national  pride,  lead  us  riot  only  to  read,  but  to  ftudy 
that  period  ot  our  hiftory.  The  events  in  the  life  of  King 
VVilliam,  and  the  wars  of  the  Duke  ot  Marlborough,  are  fo 
interefting  and  fplendid,  that  no  perfon  fhould  remain  ig¬ 
norant  of  them,  who  wi/hes  to  lupport  a  ihining,  or  even  a 
decent  figure  in  company.  If  Mr.  Cunningham  does  not 
greatly  enlarge  the  (lores  of  hiftorical  defeription  or  difeo- 
very,  he  places  obje<^ts  in  a  more  Itriking  light,  and  difplays 
3  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  of  the  charaders  of  men,  and 
the  manners  of  the  times,  fuch  as  we  might  expeft  from  a 
nian  who  was  converfant  in  the  world,  and  received  his  in¬ 
formation  from  the  pureft  fources.  In  the  defeription  of 
lieges  and  battles  he  is  one  of  the  nioft  enlightened  and  ac¬ 
curate  of  modern  hiltorians.  He  excels  too  in  painting  the 
manners  of  the  times;  in  his  anecdotes  of  celebrated  cha- 
raders;  and  furnilhes  much  entertainment  to  the  antiqu3- 
rian.  The  following  defeription  of  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Blenheim,  will  furnilh  a  fpecimen  of  the  tranllation. 

‘  The  field  of  battle  was  a  vaft  plain  of  twelve  miles  in  extent,  very 
level,  furrounded  with  a  large  ridge  of  hills,  arifing  from  the  Danube, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  confederates  marched  againft  the 
enemy  in  two  bodies.  Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the 
right,  led  up  his  men  through  the  woods  along  the  fummits  of  the 
hills;  and,  before  it  was  light,  had  furmounted  that  difficult  pafs,  and 
reached  a  certain  town,  where  he  was  alfo  to  pafs  over  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  valley  encumbered  with  broken  rocks.  -  By  the  time  he  had  cleared 
the  woods,  the  fun  arofe,  which  fhed  its  lail  light  on  the  dominatioa 
and  glory  of  France.  - 

‘  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  the  left,  having  pafTed  the  river 
Keflel,  marched  along  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  and  advanced  towards 
the  enemy  through  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  which  were  three  miles 
broad,  and  enricned  with  fine  corn-fields.  When  he  was  near  the 
enemy,  whom  he  faw  ready  drawn  up,  with  their  cannon  planted  to 
command  the  whole  plain,'  he  gave  the  fignal  to  halt:  and,  encourag¬ 
ing  his  men,  dillributcd  his  orders  to  the  leveral  generals  and  colonels, 
for  their  condutf  refpedlively  in  the  adlion.  When  Prince  Eugene 
came  out  of  the  woods,  and  faw  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  before 
him  hailening  towards  the  enemy,  he  commanded  his  men  to  quicken 
their  pace,  2ut  way  the  French,  when  they  faw  the  Imperial  ids  ex¬ 
tending  their  lines  out  of  the  w’oody  hills,  (hould  miftake  them  for 
their  friends,  I  can  find  no  other  reaion  than  that  men  are  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  with  to  be  true:  for,  at  the  firll  light  of  this  motion 
upon  their  left,  the  French  thought  it  was  the  Marfhal  de  V'^illeroy 
coming  to  their  affillance;  but,  when  Prince  Eugene  llretched  out 
his  right  wing  towards  the  liills  he  loon  convinced  the  French  of 
fheir  miftake,  and  marche.d  into  the  field.  He  bad  a  broad  walh  pf 
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water  in  ftont,  and  a  thicket  in  his  rear  ;  and,  in  this  lituation,  he 
a^gned  to  his  pi^n  their  rcr|)e61ive  po(ls  and  duties. 

•  7'he  Duke  of  Marlborough,  (landing  bn  foot  in  the  open  plain, 
ordered  the  Lord  Cutts,  with Tome  troops  which  had  fufFered  much  in 
the  late  adlion  at  Schelienbefg,  and  other  entire  forces,  to  attack  the 
village  of  Blenheim.  On  the  fight  of  this,  the  Marlhal  Tallard  fenc 
a  *detachment  thither  from  his  army.  The  Duke*  of  IVIarlborough 
peiog  c^pofed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  forpied  his  army  m 
order  of  battle.  He  placed  the  Britipi  and  Dutch  fbidiers  in  the  lelt 
\vijig,  and  the  reft  between  the  centre  and  the  wings,  and  placing  him. 
fell  in  the  front  of  the  centre,  well  (upported  by  fo'me  Ehgliln  regU 
ments,  he  commanded  them  to  face  the  enemy.  The*  Lord  Cults 
and  Major-General  Wills,  at  nine  o’clock,  began  the  attack  on  Blen¬ 
heim  with  gYcat  alacrity.  After  a  bloody  engagement  on  both  fides 
for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  that  the  Lord  Cutis*  par  tv  had  been  fe- 
verely  handled  by  the  enemy,  without  gaining  any  advantage,  the 
-Duke  of  Marlborough  fent  him  orders  to  piocecd  no  further,  but  to 
'give  over  the  attack.  I  he  Lord  Cutts  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  both  p^irties,  facing  each  other,  relied  pn  thei;  arms ;  out 
the  Lord  Cutts’  party  being  belore  inftructed  what  they  were  to  do, 
^ept  their  groupd  a  long  time  before  the  enemy. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  iVJarlborough,  observing  that  the 
enemy  had  \ve*akeheb  their  army  by  the  detachment  fcht  into Ijlehheirn, 
and  that  his  men  were  eager  to  engage ^  waiting  only  for  the  hgnal, 
ordered  the  horfc  to  provide  thcmfclves  with  twenty  fafcincs  a*p:ece, 
in  order  to  (ill  up  the  marfti,  and  render  it  paflable;  (or  the  enemy  had 
dammed  up  the  water  there  to  fuch  a  height  as  they  thought  would 
eaffty  prevent  the  confederates  paifage  that  w  ay.  When  the  fafeincs 
were  prepared,  and  all  the  troops  arranged  in  order,  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  gave  the  fighal  for  battle,  and  ordered  the  feveral  comman¬ 
ders  to  march  up  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  army,  with  their  natural 
alacrity,  prefting  onward  to  pafs  the  rivulet  in  defiance  of  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  the  ford,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Mail- 
i borough’s  orders. . . 

*  The  Marlhal  Tallard,  having,  as  he  thought,  fo  well  guarded  the 
pafies  of  the  marlh,  llood  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fully  periuadd, 
that,  if  the  confederates  (hould  attempt  to  pafs  through  the  mailhes, 
they  would  be  fo  hemired  there,  that  He  (hould  eafily  be  able  to  over¬ 
throw  them ;  'for  he  had  before  given  orders  to  his  army  not  to  qua 
their  ground,  but  to  receive  the  aflault  of  their  enemies;  nor  did  he  ulc 
any  other  means  to  oppofe  our  army  in  this  pafTage  than  a  continual 
dilcharge  of  his  cannon.  The  coadud  of  Tallard,  in  this  inilancci 
appears  to  have  been  improper. 

‘  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  marching  down  to  the  ri* 
vulet,  he  narrowly  cfcapcd  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball;  by  which 
accident  the  whole  event  of  the  w  ar  I'eemed  to  his  foldiers  to  have 
hung  in  equal  .fufpenfe  with  his  life ;  but,  all  covered  as  he  was  wita 
eartn  and  duft,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  mounted  his  horfe,  an(i» 
coming  to  the  brink  of  the  rivulet,  macc  his  w  ay  through  it  with  ail 
his  forces.  Some  fquadrons  of  horfe  l^ing  fent  over  before,  the  foot 
followed  as  fail  they  could,  and,  wheeling  towards  the  left,  formed 
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dicmfclvcs  in  order  of  battle,  leaving  a  fpace,  fo  that  the  reft  migjit 
have  room  to  fight  as  they  paffed  by.  The  confederates  were  fo  cag^r 
to  engage,  that  they  would  hardly  ftay  to  be  regularly  formed,  opt 
jnade  a  furious  odfet,  with. a  terrible  difeharge  of  their  fire-arms, 
whereby  the  French  ranks  were  very  much  thinned.  And  now  the 
battle  grew  hot  in  many  places..  For  an  hour  or  two  the  event fecn^cd 
doubtful.  At  length  the  confederates  in  the  left  wing,  having  fpeiit 
all  their  powder,  widened  their  ranks,  that  they  might  the ‘more  con¬ 
veniently  ufc  thpir  fwords.  They  were  fnpportcd  by  frefli  troops,  wljo 
renewed  the  fight  in  order  of  battle.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
took  care  to  fill  up  the  ranks;  , then  he  himfelf  broke  in  upon  iqe 
enemy.  His  cool  courage,  in  this  conjunfiure,  w^s  inflamed  ^ 
aftion.  The  Britifh  foldiers  often  fell  upon  the  enemy  .with  the 
butt  end  of  their  mufkets  ;  and,  being  flrongi;r  than  .the  french, 
pulfed  them  as  they  advanced  in  their  rapks,  and  flevy  thofe  who 
jifted  them  by  whole  battalions  together. ,  The  enemy  .was  not  able  to 
bear  the  broad  fwords  of  our  dragoons,  pr  the  impetuofity  and  firength, 
of  our  horfe.  .  *  ^ 

‘  Towards  the  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  finding  th^^t 
he  had  the  advantage,  ordered  the  body  of  referve,  which  had  nipt 
yet  been  engaged,  to  march  to  the  afiiflaoce  of  Prince  Eugene,  whom 
he  perceived  to  be  forely  prefled  by  the  enemy.  Thelmpcrialift^j 
ftrengthened  by  this  reinforcement,"  fallied'  out  of  the  woods,  and 
Prince  Eugene  renewed  the  engagement.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
forced  theenemy  to  give  ground;  and,  when  they  would  have^rallied 
again,  the  confederates,  taught  experience  by  the  former  engag^. 
meats,  attacked  fome  of  the  enemy  's  battalions  in  front,  fome  in  thfc 
open  flank,  and  endeavoured  .to  come  up  with  others  of  them  in  the 
rear.  When  the  Marihal  Tallard  faw  his  forces  (hattered,  he  at  lait 
feat  for  bis  troops  out,of  the  village  of  Blenheim  to  reinforce  them  ; 
hut  ihe^Dukc  of  Marlborough,  being  aware 'of  this,  cut  off  their 
communication  ;  and,  with  the  Heflian  forces,  and  five  battalions  ^ 
Englifh,  defeated  the  French,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the 
main  army.  ‘  And  now,  all  the  avenues  to  the  town  being  taken,  the 
>vhole  French  army,  no  longer  able  to  ftand  the  fliock  of  the  coiifc^. 
derate  troops,  began  to  fliake.  But  the  Marihal  de  Tallard,  inflamed 
with  rage,  endeavoured  to  renew,  the  battle  upon  a  hill  not  far  from 
his  cannon.  The  Prince  of  Heiic,  Lieutenant-General  Bulan,  coni^ 
mander  of  ihe  Hanoverians,  and  Lieutenant  General  Lumley,  and 
other  generals  of  the  horfe,-  marching  up  with  great  intrepidity,  drove 
Tallard’s  five  fqaadrons  down  the  hill.  Whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  difpatched  his  troops  immediately  where  there  was  thp 
mod  occafibn  for  them.  Thus  a  general  afl’ault  enfuing,  pat  the  enemy 
Wry  where  to  F  jo  hu  v  . 

‘  The  confederates,  having  once  gained  the  advantage,  were  every 
where  irrcfiftibic;  and  the  Marihal  .de  Tallard  had  neither  time  to 
form  his  army  anew,  nor  to  rally  his  (cattered  troops;  whcrelore, 
giving  up  all  for  loft,  and  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape  out  of  the 
field,  he  was  taken  by  a  certain  colonel  of  the  Hellian  troops,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  '1‘he  confederates  now  carried 
Tore  them ;  and  the  whple  right  wing  of  the  French  was  utterly 
'  routed^ 
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fouted,  and  put  to  flight.  The  reft  of  the  enemy’s  hoj  fe,  which  were 
drawn  up  on  a  fteep  place,  on  both  fides  defeending  towards  the  Da¬ 
nube,  were  there  Surrounded  by  three  Squadrons  of  dragoons ;  and, 
not  having  room  to  fight  there,  while  they  endeavoured  to  Save  them 
•fclvcs,  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  confederates,  they  were  pre 
vented,  partly  by  the  ruggednefc  ot  the  ground,  and, partly  by  the 
lour  of  the'eonfederates,  and  puflicd  into  the  Danube.' 

•  During  thoSe  adlions  on  the  left,  the  battle  was  hard  fought  on  the 
right.  The  liiiperialifts  were  twice  driven  back  into  the  \yoods,  and 
many  of  them  flain  by  the  Bavarians'.  While  Prince  Eugene  was  en¬ 
couraging  his  men  to  make  a  third  attack,  ‘he  received  advice  of  the 
good  fuccefs  on  the  left.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  defired  to  hear 
&om  him  how  matters  went  on  his  fide,  and  whether  he  wanted  any 
thing:  but  Prince  Eugene,  having  cheered  his  men  with  the  arrival  cf 
a  frefh  reinforcement,  which  had  been  fent  to  him  by  the  duke,  and 
the  news  of  their  fuccefs  on  the  left,  made  a  third  charge  with  great 
'  SBCrepidity,  and  began  to  gain  ground  upon  the  enemy,  though  they 
disputed  it  with  great  refolucion.  Nor  had  the  Elector  oS  Bavaria  time 
to  bring  his  men  together  again ;  but,  when  he  Saw  the  French  army 
broken  and ‘put  to  flight,  left  he  ftionld  alfcf  be  Surrounded  by  the  con¬ 
federates,  he  marched  out  of  the  lield'in  atldfe  Square,  ivith  bi‘  bag- 
'gagd,  in  order  of  battle,  and,  continuing  his  march  all  night,  retired 
toUlm.’  '  ‘ 

The.defcription  of  the,b*attle  of  Blenheim  is  one  of  the 
bappieU  fj>eciniens  of  Mr.  Cunningham VLatin  ftyle,  which, 
though  in, general; perfpicnous,- nervous,  and  adapted  to  the 
iubject,  .is’not  always  claflical  and  correct.  I'he  tranllation 
is  faithful  to  the  atithor’smeaning,  and  at  the  fame  timeper- 
fpicuous  and  neat ;  “  a  broad  zrj/fi  of  .w*ater  in  the  front,'’ 
and  “  Cord  Cutts’  army  had  been  levercly  handled^'  are  the 
the  only  exceptionable  phrafes.  '  .  ’  *  ‘ 

The  period  of  this  Hiftory,  which  was  the  Auguftan  age 
of  England,  is  one'^  of  the  niplb  iriiportant  in  our  annals 
The  talents  ot  the  author,  his  wide  experience  of  life,  oblerv 
ation  of  .the  world,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scenes  which  be 
describes,  render  ithis  work  a  proper  objeft  of  public  curi 
bSity  and  attention.  ' :  - 

-  Dr.  I'homlbn’s  Introdudlion,  though  liable  to  fome  objec 
tions,  is  one  of  the  happielt  efforts  we  have  met  with  of  to 
literary  talents. 

••  A* 
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Art.  H.  ^  Treatife  on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper ;  on  tkeAmeri- 
can  Poifons ;  and  on  the  Cherry  Laurel,  and fome  other  Veget- 
ahle  Poifons,  To '  xvhich  are  annexed,  Obfervations  on  the 
primitive-  StruSlure  of  the  Animal  Body,  different  Experi-^- 
ments  on  the  RepreduEtion  of  the  Nerves  ;  and  a  Defeription 
of  a  new  Canal  of  the  Eye.  IVith  Ten  Deferiptive  Plates, 
Tranjlated  from  the  original  French  of  Felix  Fontana,  Natu- 
'ralijl  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany,  and 
DireEior  of  his  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hijlory.  By  jojeph  Skin~ 
ner.  Navy  Surgeon,  and  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons 
of  London.  8vo.  2  vols.  14s.  boards.  Murray.  Lon* 
don,  1786. 

ON  a  former  occafion  we  gave  an  account  of  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  this  valuable  treathe,  under  the  article  of  fb- 
reign  Literature*.  A  work  of  Inch  merit  could  not  but 
claim  the  attention  cf  every  philolbphical  inquirer :  it  was 
accordingly  fought  after  with  an  avidity  which  nothing  could 
gratify  but  a  traiiflation  into  our.  own  language.  The  ver- 
lionds  at 'length  completed ;  and,'  with  the  announcing  of 
this  acceptable  intelligence  to  the  lovers  of  phylical  invelU- 
gation,  we  have  now  the  pleallire  to  proceed  to  an  accoiuit 
of  the  fecond  volume.  ' 

This  part  commences  with  an  examination  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  employed  againtt,*the  bite  ot  the  viper.  Upon  the  pre- 
fumption,  maintained  by  Dr.  Mead  and  others,  that  the 
venom  of  the  viper  is  of  ah  acid  nature,  the  volatile  alkali 
was  fuppofed  to  be  an  effeftual  antidote  againft  it ;  but  the 
error  of  this  ,hypothens  is  clearly  refuted  by  the-ingenious 
author  now  before  us.  In  order  to  afeertain  the  truth  on 
this  lubjeft,  he  made  the  following  experiment :  He  cut  a 
piece  of  the  f^in  under  the  belly  ot  a  Guinea-pig,  the  inci- 
iion  being  in  the  lhape  of  a  parallelogram,  three  fides  of 
which  were  feparated  from  the  animal,  the  fourth  iVill  hang¬ 
ing  to  it.  He  then  pierced  the  cutlkin  with  the  dried  teeth 
of  a  viper,  which  riiadea  complete  perforation.  Under  the 
hairy  tide  ot  the  Ikin  thus  prepared,  he  held  a  bottle  filled 
with  volatile  alkali,  and  having  a  mouth  of  four  lines  dia¬ 
meter  ;  but  could  never  perceive  that  any  fmell  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  infide  of  the  Ikin,  how  long  foever  he  kept 
it  over  the  bottle,  and  however  great  the  itrength  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  which  was  remarkably  pungent.  '  He  re- 
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peated  this  experiment  on  rabbits,  that  have  a  yet  thinner 
Ikin ;  but  the  refult  was  the  lame ;  no  imell  could  be  per* 
edived  through  the  Ikin. 

•  After  making  thefe  experiments,  he  inftituted  another, 
Kfilh  the' view  of  farther  afeertaining  the  fuppofed  fad 
ibovementioncd.  Having  pierced  the  Ikin  ot  a  Guinea- 
pig,'  as  before,  with  the  dried  teeth  of  a  vi{)er,  he  moiftened 

inner  part  of  it  with  a  little  diluted  nitrous  acid.  What- 
ivfcr  quantity  of  the  volatile  alkali  he  applied  upon  the 
OTiter  part  of  the  Ikin,  the  nitrous  acid  never  appeared  to  he 
fttttiratcd,  or  even  in  the  finalleft  degree  weakened.  At 
jtflot  her ‘time  he  moiftened  the  Ikin  of  a  1‘econd  Guinea- pij;, 
prepared  as  above,  with  a  lolution  of  copper  in  well  diluted 
nitrous  acid,  and  kept  the  outer  part  of  the  Ikin  wet  with 
rire  fluid  volatile  alkali:  the  lolution  did  not  change  its  co-» 
lour  to  blue. 

"  From  thefe  experiments  M.  Fontana  draws  this  conclu-^v 
Son,  that  in  general  the  volatile  alkali  does  not  penetrate 
through  the  compaft  fkin  of  a  quadruped;  the  realon  of 
which  is,'  that  the  tooth  of  a  viper  being  very  fmall,  does 
ftdt  more  than  difjftace  the  parts  a  little;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  fkin,  by  its  elafticity,  recovers  its 
former  lituation,  and  elofes  the  aj)erture.  On  this  account 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  bite  of  a  viper  does  not 
caufe  the  animal  to  bleed.  If  a  confiderable  veflel  has  been 
punftured  by  the  tooth,  the  blood  ilTues  out,  coagulates,  and 
i^fevents  the  entry  of  other  fubftances. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  human  flein  is  thicker  than 
that  of  rabbits  arid  Guinea-pigs;  it  is  of  a  very  clofe  con¬ 
texture,  and  very  elaftic.  Hence,  though  the  fluid  volatile 
tikali  were  really  a  fpecific,  whenever  it  could  unite  itfelf 
tldth  the  vipers  venom,  it  w^ould  prove  of  no  avail  againft 
the  bite  of  a  viper  in  man^  or  could  at  bed  lerve  only  fof 
fcites  in  the  fkin  altogether  fuperfleial,  w^hich  arc  never  to 
be  dreaded  in  any  quadruped,  however  fmall,  and  much 
feft  in  man. 

*  To  diicover  w’hether  the  volatile  alkali,  if  aftually  in¬ 
troduced  by  incilion  into  the  parts  of  animals  which  have 
b^en  bit  by  the  viper, can  prove  in  any  degree  ufeful  as  an 
antidote  to  the  venom,  M.  Fontana  made  experiments  on 
fev^al  animals,  fuch  as  hens,  rabbits.  Guinea-pigs,  &c, 
Borne  minutes  after  they  had  been  bitten  in  the  leg,  he  made 
dteep  and  extenfive  .incifions  into  the  wounded  parts ;  he 
warned  the  incifions  with  pure  volatile  alkali,  and  covered 
the  legs  with  linen  bandages.  He  got  ready  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  ot  animals  of  the  fame  lize  and  Ijpecies,  to  ferve  as  a 
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comparlfon.  Thefe  were  likewife  bitten  ih  the  leg^  blit  hfe 
neither  hiade  incKions,  nor  applied  to  thern  tHe  votatile  al¬ 
kali.  The  refult  of  twenty-four  experiments  was  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  medicine  applied  to  the  incifibns ;  and  the 
violence  of  the  difcafe  excited  was  even  greater  in  the  for¬ 
mer  than  in  the  latter. 

Thefe,  and  other  experinVents/of  a  fimilar  kind  inftitnttd 
by  our  author,  not  only  demonftrate  the  abfolute  inutility 
of  the  yolatlle  alkali  againft  the  bite  of  the  viper,  when 
applied  externally;  but  they  likewife  prove,  by  a  parity  oF 
reafohihg,  that  it  cannot  exert  any  fpecific  inffuence  wiitii 
it  is  even  taken  internally.  For,  if  the  venorh  of  thfe  Vi|ielr 
retains  all  its  malignant  qualities  when  in  ihinlediat'e^inibh 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  hovV  can  it  ever  be  deprived  of 
them  'by  meeting  with  that  medicine  in  the  courie  of  cir¬ 
culation,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  fluids,  ihd  difperfed 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  body?  At  the  fame  tiime  that 
M.  Fontana  refutes,  in  the  moll  fatisfa£fory  mahhet,  the 
opinion  of  any  fpeciiic  virtue  refiding  in  this  fuppofed  inlU 
dote,  he  admits,  as  a  poffibility,  that  the  fluid  volatile  al¬ 
kali  contrafts  the  veirels  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  venoin  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  ablbrbcd  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  utmbft  thkfc 
can  be  inferred,  by  any  rational  indudlion,  in  favour  of  itfe 
jfalutary  etfedls. 

The  ingenious  author  has  extended  his  obfervatiohs  to  h 
variety  of  other  boalted  remedies  againft  the  bitb  “Of  the 
.viper.  .  He  mixed  this  poilon  with  acid's,  with  bther  ifica- 
lies,  with  neutral  falts,  and  with"  oils ;  biit  it  confmireci  t6 
deftroy  the  animals  whenever  it  had  found  its  Way  irtto  theif 
wounds.  He  likewife  made  diredl  experiiilents  on  t belt 
jfuWUnces  to  be  more  certain  of  their  inutiiity:  fiie‘a|>{S1hrfl 
tfceni  to  the  parts  bitten  by  the  viper;  even  making  trici- 
lions,  to  give  the  venom  a  freer  conVmunicatTori.  He  in^* 
forms  us  that  he  tried  oil  of  vitriol,  the  nitrons  ^eiH,  thb 
phqlphoric  acid,  and  the  mineral  acid;  and  he  fouh^TIfcfrh 
I  all  to  be  at  leait  ulelels.  Alkaline  falls,  cauftlc  Vtdft 
cauftic,  whether  mineral,  veghuble,  or  ahfmal,  htid  ^ 
greater  effect.  He  was  particularly  attenti\''e  to  the^ivenlrrfl 
A^i^^^and,  al>ov"e  all,  to  lea  ialt,  efteein'ed  by  ^eVerhl 
remedy;  but  which  he  alfo  found  ulefefs.  As  to  Oils  inife- 
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animals,  would  have  died,  were  ciireti  by  it.  It  is  (rue 
however,  that  they  had  been  bitten  by  a  Angle  viper,  and  only 
once ;  and  that  two  of  the  feet  bitten  had  loft  the  Ikin,  and 
were  in  part  crippled,  which  he  fuppol'es  to  have  been  occa 
fioned  by  the  too  great  heat  of  the  oil. 

This  inquifitive  philofopher  made  repeated  experiments 
^  dipping  the  part  that  had  been  bitten  in  various  fluids. 
The  plunging  it  into  very  warm  water,  and  keeping  it 
there,  appeared  to  be  truly  advantageous.  The  pain  was 
evidently  diminilhed,  the  inflammation  abated,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  became  lefs  livid.  The  fame  effeds  were  alfo  found 
from  lime-w'ater,  and  from  water  mixed  with  common 
fait,  and  other  faline  fubftances.  Though  immerfion  is  not 
a  fpecific  remedy,  it  was  always  attended  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  advantage ;  and  this  the  author  aferibes  entirely 
to  the  fomentation  with  warm  water. 

Our  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  oblerved 
that  dogs  and  cats  recovered  with  a  facility  proportioned  to 
the  violence  of  their  vomitings ;  and,  vyifliing  to  follow  this 
indication  of  nature,  he  made  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  dogs.  By  thefe  he  was  often  induced  to  believe 
that  an  emetic  was  a  good  remedy;  but  the  refult  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  was  not  uniform.  From  the  whole,  M.  f'ontana 
cannot  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  the  tartar  emetic  entirely 
ufelefs ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  fpecific  antidote. 

The  induftry  of  this  ingenious  author  is  no  lefs  confpi 
•  cuous  than  w^ell  direfted  towards  the  improvement  of  me 
dical  knowledge.  He  wilhed  to  try  cantharides,  not  be 
caufe  he  was  ftrongly  induced  to  believe  them  goal  againft 
the  bite  pf  the  viper,  but  only  becaufe  he  wdlhed  to  fee 
how  an  a«ive  fubftance,  and  that  too  in  Ibme  degree  poi- 
fonous,  would  operate  on  an  animal  attacked  w'ith  the 
lymptoms  pf  poilbn.  He  applied  the  cantharides  to  the 
bitten  part,  and  likewife  caufed  them  to  be  taken  internally. 
He  loon  perceived  that,  applied  to  the  part,  they  were  evi* 
dently  injurious,  and  that  there  was  a  Ipeedy  difpofition  t» 
gangrene  and  fpbacelus.  'I'o  introduce  them  flill  better,  he 
made  incifions.  Thofe  taken  internally  furniflied  him,  lib 
the  emetic,  with  equivocaf  concluflons,  in  proportion  to  the 
uncertainty  of  which  he  multiplied  his  experiments, 
was  at  length  alTured  that  the  caivtharides  are  neither  a  fp^ 
eifle,  nor  an  eflicacious  remedy,  though  he  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  pronounce  them  hurtful- or  ulelefs. 

As  the  viper’s  poilbn  produces  a  true  local  gangrene,  oS 
author  did  not  omit  making  trial  of  the  antiieptic  virt 
of  the  bark.  He  began  bis  experiments  with  the  fim 
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powder,  applied  to  the  part  bitten,  into  which  he  made  fe- 
■  veral  incifions.  Not  perceiving  that  it  had  any  certain  good 
efFef^j  he  had  recourle  to  the  bark  infuiion  ;  but  neither  iq 
this  way  could  he  ever  allure  himfelf  that  it  was  attei>ided 
with  real  and  conftant  benefit,  though  he  cannot  condemn  it 
as  entirely  ufelels. 

Scarifications,  and  the  acflual  cautery,  have  been  propofed 
by  authors  with  great  confidence  for  the  bite  pt  the  viper; 
but  the  numerous  trials  made  by  M.  Fontana  were  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  eftablilhment  of  thele  methods  of 
cure.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Icarifications,  very  far  from 
being  uleful,  rather  did  harm ;  the  part  bitten,  and  after¬ 
ward  fcarified,  being  the  more  difpofed  to  gangrene.  In  9 
word,  neither  the  fcarifications,  nor  the  cautery,  had  any 
ufeful  effeft. 

After  the  numerous  trials  which  our  author  had  made,  of 
various  methods  of  cure  recommended  by  medical  writers, 
two  applications,  and  thoft  likewil'e  lupported  by  great  au¬ 
thorities,  yet  remained  for  the  inveftigation  of  experiment; 
thele  were,  theriaca,  and  the  fat  of  the  yiper.  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  theriaca  by  laying  it  on  the  part  which  had  been 
bitten,  and  afterwards  fcarified.  He  renew'ed  it  feveral  times, 
and  kept  the  part  well  covered  with  pieces  of  linen  I'pread 
with  the  fame.  He  likewife  gave  it  internally;  but  all 
1  without  efieft  :  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  dimi- 
niihing  the  animal’s  complaint.  The  fat  of  the  viper  was 
found  to  be  equally  ineliedf  ual ;  and  on  this  fubjedl  M,  Fon¬ 
tana  very  juftly  condemns_the  raflinefs  of  Dr.  Mead,  who, 
from  the  refult  of  only  two  experiments,  gave  his  fandlion 
to  the  efFe(5l  of  this  remedy.  Thofe  experiments  had  been 
nude  upon  the  nofe  of  a  dog;  but  M.  Fontana  has  found 
that  the  bite  of  a  viper  is  lels  dangerous  on  the  nofe,  than 

I  any  other  part  of  the  body.  He  has  alfo  afcertained  to 
fatisfadfion,  that  neither  fuftioyi  by  the  mouth;  nor  the 
lication  of  leeches  to  the  part  bitten,  is  a  certain  remedy 
inft  the  poifon  of  the  viper. 

t  appears,  from  our  author’s  experiments,  that  the  ac- 
I  of  the  viper’s  venom  is  not  inftantaneous ;  that  it  re- 
res  a  certain  time  for  its  effedts  to  be  perceived  in  the 
en  parts  ;  and  that  the  external  afiedtion  does  not  com- 
nicate  itfelf  fuddenly  to  the  animal.  ■  It  likewife  appears, 
t,  if  the  part  bitten  by  the  viper  be  fuddenly  amputated, 
animal  furvives.  In  pigeons  it  begins  to  be  fatal  at 
^n  feconds  ;  after  which  time,  amputation  increales  the 
ady,  and  haftens  death,  inftead  of  diminifhing  one  and 
rding  the  other,  as  our  author  has  been  fatisfied  by 
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fcveral  experiments.  In  Guirrea-pigs  amputation  may  be 
performed  with  advantage  until  fix  minutes  are  elapled  af- 
ter  their  being  bitten  by  the  viper;  and  it  is  found  by  expe-i. 
riment,  that,  in  larger  animals,  amputation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  later  period. 

This  ingenious  author’s  inquiries  are  no  left  curious  and 
interellin^  on  the  various  other  liibjefts  of  which  he  treats; 
but  our  limits  muft  necelTarily  preclude  us  from  attempting 
a  detail.  He  next  examines  whether  the  bite  of  a  viper  is 
naturally  mortal  to  man.  We- are  afterwards  gratified  with 
a  treatife  on  the  American  poilbn,  called  Ticunas;  with 
two  trails  on  the  cherry  laurel ;  and  experiments  on  leve- 
ral  fubftanccs.  Thefe  are  followed  by  confiderations  on  the 
nerves  in  difeafes  ;  experiments  on  the  reproduifion  of  the 
nerves;  obfervations  on  the  primitive  ftrufture  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body;,  on  the  ftrudfure  of  the  nerves ;  on  the  ftrufture 
of  the  brain  ;  on  the  llrudfure  of  the  tendons ;  refieftions 
on  the  motion  of  the  mufcles ;  microfcopical  errors,  and 
confequences  deduced  from  microfcopical  obfervations  on 
various  parts  of  the  body;  on  animal,  mineral,  and  veget¬ 
able  fubftances;  and  on  foflils,  metals,  &c.  with  a  letter 
relative  to  a  dilcovery  which  the  author  has  made  of  a  new 
canal  of  the  eye.  This  volume  concludes  with  a  fuppjement, 
and  is  illuftrated  by  feveral  plates. 

The  afliduity,  the  judgment,  and  the  fcrupulous  Invefti- 
gation  with  which  M.  Fontana  has  conduced  his  numerous 
experiments,  deferve  the  greatelt  praife  ;  but  his  merits  are 
not  confined  to  the  refutation  of  medical  errors,  which  had 
almoft  become  venerable  by  long  prelcription,  or  the  weight 
of  authority.  He  has  opened  a  rich  mine  of  phyfiologkal 
refearches,  capable  of  effefting  great  revolutions  in  theory: 
for  the  laborious  examination  of  lb  many  poilbns  this  work 
is  highly  valuable  to  every  pradfitioner ;  and  tor  the  more  fpe- 
culativc  efforts  of  the  author’s  genius,  it  is  an  important  ac- 
quiiition  to  the  Ichools  of  phyfic. 
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beb  voluniinibus  confer t here  this  cuftom  has  de- 
feended  to  the  moderns,  of  which  the  volume  of  biography’ 
before  us  is  a  ponderous  inftance,  Notwithftanding  the 
numerous  lives  of  this  unfortunate  Ic^xicographer,  biogra-. 
pher,  and ‘moranii,  with  which  the  public  has  been  already, 
gratified  and  difgulted,  we  are  here  prefented  with  a  new 
volume,  containing  fix  hundred  pages,  to  delcribe  the  life 
of  a  literary  man,  which  ought  to  have  been  comprized  in 
thirty.  The  diiciples  of  St.  Samuel  have  not  been  aftuated 
with  any  high  refpeft  or  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
their  inafter  ;  if  he  treated  them  with  arrogance  and  con¬ 
tempt  while  he  was  alive,  they  have  taken  lull  vengeance 
on  his  allies ;  the  world,  though  wifiiing  to  forget  his  faults,, 
and  bury  his  follies  in  his  grave,  will  not  be  permitted  to  do 
lb  as  long  as  he  has  one  friend  alive. 

NQtvvithllanding  this  oblervation,  there  is  fome  merit  in 
this  .volume  of  biography.  Sir  John  Hawkins  appears  to 
be  a  w^orthy,  and  often  a  well-informed  man ;  and  the  rea-. 
der,  (provided  he  has  patience  to  perufe  this  w'ork)  it  he. 
feldom  meets, with  enterfainmentj  will  often  find  inftruc-, 
tlon.  V 

After  having  related  the  minute  incidents  in  the  early  life 
of  Johnfon,  (which  had  better  have  been  omitted)  Sir  J.. 
Hawkins  attempts  to. explain,  or.jather  vindicate,  his.con- 
nedlion  with  Savage, 

,  o  •  » 

I  ‘  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Johnfon  was  captivated  by  the  ad* 

I  drefs  and  demeanour'of  Savage,  at  his  firft  approach  ;  for  it  mull  b«. 
j  noted'  of  him,  that,  though  he  was  always  an  admirer  of  gcnieel 
I  manners,  he  at  this  time  had  not  been  accufioqied  to  the  converlation. 
of  gentlemen;  and  Savage,  as  to  his  exterior,  was,  to  a  remarkable^ 
degree,  accomplifhed  :  he  was  a  handfome,  well-made  man,  and 
lycry  courteous  in  the  modes  of  falutation.  I  have  been  told,'  that, 
in  the  taking  off  his  hat  and  difpofirtg  it  under  his  arm,  and  in  hii 
|l>ow,  he  difplayed  as  much  grace  as  thofe  actions  were  capable  of  i 
land  that  he  underftood  the  exercife  of  a  gentleman’s  -weapon,*  may 
M  inferred  from  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  in  that  ralh  encounter  whicn 
IS  related  in  his  life,  and  to  which  his  greatell  mufortunes  were  ow« 
Jug*  Thcfe  accomplifhments,  and  the  cafe  and  the  pleafantry  .of. 
fils  converfat ion,  were  probably  the  charms  that  wrought  on  John- . 

and  hid  from  his  view  thofe  bafer  qualities  of  Savage,  with 
^hich,  as  his  hiilorian,  he  has  neverthelefs  been  neceflicated  to  marie 
'  '  •  *  K  .  .  •  -  *  hU' 
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bU  chariQer.  The  fimilarity  of  their  ciicumflances  might  farther 
conduce  to  beget  an  unreferved  confidence  in  each  other ;  they  had 
both  felt  the  pangs  of  poverty,  and  the  want  of  patronage :  Savage 
had  let  loofe  his  refentment  againft  the  polTefTors  of  wealth,  in  a  coU 
legion  of  poems. printed  about  the  year  1727,  and  Johnfon  was  ripe 
for  an  avowal  of  the  fame  fentiments ;  thev  feemed  both  to  agree  in 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  world  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  of  men 
of  merit  without  riches,  and  men  of  wealth  without  merit ;  never  con. 
fidering  the  pofiibility  that  both  might  concentre  in  the  fame  perfon, 
juft  as  when,  in  the  comparifon  of  women,  we  fay  that  virtue  is 
of  more  value  than  beauty,  we  forget  that  many  are  polTeffed  of 
both. 

*  In  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  a  mutual  condolence  of  their 
fortunes,  they  pafTed  many  a  melancholy  hour,  and  thofe  at  a  time 
when,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  the  refle£lion  on  them  had  made  repofe 
defirable ;  on  the  contrary,  that  very  refledtion  is  known  to  have  in- 
terrupted  it.  Johnfon  has  told  me  that  whole  nights  have  been  fpent 
.  by  him  and  Savage  in  converfations  of  this  kind,  not  under  the  hof. 
pitable  roof  of  a  tavern,  where  warmth  might  have  invigorated  their 
fpirits,  and  wine  difpelled  their  care,  but  in  a  perambulation  round 
the  fquares  of  Weftniinfter,  St.  James  s  in  particular,  when  all  the 
money  they  could  both  raife*  was  lefs  than  lufficient  to  purchafe  for 
them  the  Ihelter  and  fordid  comforts  of  a  night-cellar.’ 

This  apology,  however,  can  hardly  be  admitted,  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider  with  w  hat  an  unaccountable  per- 
verlion  of  talte  Johnfon  felcdled  his  affociates  in  every  lub- 
lequent  period  of  his  life.  When  in  prolperous,  and  even 
affluent  circumltances,  his  tafte  in  company  was  not  elegant; 
and  even  his  own  houfe,  which  every  man  wifhes  to  make 
the  manfion  of  domelHc  happinefs,  he  converted  into  an 
alylum  for  vice,  folly,  and  wretchednels.  Indeed,  our  au¬ 
thor  afterwards  cOntradifts  himfelf,  for  he  tells  us,  p.  88, 
Jt  may  be  conjedfured  that  Dr.  Johnfon  would  have  been 
kjs  trmbkd  with  thole  reJleQionij  which,  in  his  lateji hourly 
are  known  to  have  given  him  uneafinefsj  had  he  never  be- 
com«  acquainted  with  one  fo  loofe  in  his  morals,  and  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  town,  as  Savage 
appears  to  have  been.  \Ve  are  to  remember  that  Johnlori 
was  at  this  time  a  hufband  ;  can  it  therefore  be  fuppoled 
that  the  fqciety  of  Savage  had  any  tendency  to  improve 
him  in  the  exercife  of  the  domeftic  virtues?  Nay,  rather 
we  mull  albribe  to  an  indifference  in  the  dijeharge  of 
thefe,  ariiing  from  his  noilurnal  excurfwns^  the  incident  ot 
M  a  feparation  of  Johnfon.  from  his  wife,  which  foon  took 
place;  and  that,  white  he  was  in  a  lodging  in  Heet- 
StreOt’,  file  W'as  harboured  by  a  friend  near  the  Tower.” 
As  an  apologv,  however,  for  Johnfon's  conjugal  coldnejsy  and 
kis  nodlurnai  excurlions,  we  .are  to  jteiheriibeV  that  he 

married 
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married  (on  account  of  her  jointure)  a  woman  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother. 

Naturam  expeUas  furea,  tamen  ufque  recurret. 

After  Dr.  Johnfon  was  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of;bcing 
preferred  to  be  the  mafter  of  a  charity-fchool,  the  fhlary  of 
which  was  6ol.  a  year,  he  returned  to  London,  and  became 
a  party  writer  againft  the  government.  One  of  his  attempts 
of  this  kind  was  a  little  unfortunate.  Having  feigned  a 
fatirical  prophecy,  called  “  Marmor  Norfolcienl'e,”  he. ex¬ 
plained' it,  fays  Sir  John  Hawkins,  “  into  an  inveftiye 
againft  a  ftandihg  army ;  a  ridicule  of  the  balance  o£ 
“  power ;  complaints  of  tne  -inailivity  of  the  Britifh  lion  ; 
“  and  that  the  Hanover  horfe  was  luftered  to  fuck  his 
“  blood.”  Though  horfes  are  feldom  accuftomed  to  fuck 
the  blood  of  lions,  this  publication  was  conftrued  into  a  li¬ 
bel  ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  afraid  ot  fuch  readers  as  a  jury,-  and 
fuch  a  critic  as  the  hangman,  withdrew  into  an  obfeure 
lodging  in  Lambeth,  and  lay  there  concealed  till  the  Hanover 
horle  returned  to  his  natural  tafte. 

His  “  London,”  a  poem,  an  imitation  of  one  of  Juvenal’s 
fatires,  was  likewife.of  the  political  and  fatirical  kind,  and, 
on  that  account,  was  patronifed  by  the  Jacobites,  which 
contributed  to  its  reputation  and  fuccels.  His  triend  and- 
.  alTociate,  Savage,  is  there  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
philolbpher  Thales,  who  had  refolved  to  retire  from  vice 
and  London  into  the  innocence  and  purity  of  the  country, 

And,  fix’d  in  Cambria’s  folitary  fliore. 

Give  to  St.  David’s  one  true  Briton  more. 

*  V  '  - 

At  this  time,  fays  our  author.  Dr.  Johnfon  was  a  remark¬ 
able  lover  of  wine,  and  not  only  indulged  himfelf  in  the  ule 
of  it,  but,  with  a  reflex  delight,  contemplated  the  aft  of 
drinking  it  with  all  the  circumftances  that  can  render- it 
grateful  to  the  palate,  or  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Solomon,  “  he  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was 
“  red,  and  when  it  gave  its  colour  in  the  cup,”  In  contra- 
diftion  to  thofe  who  prefer  domeftic  enjoyments  to  thole  of 
a  tavern,  he  alTerted  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of 
human  felicity. 

His  next  literary  employment  was  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
>ndcondufted  the  debates  in  parliament,  which  have  very 
confiderable  merit.  Our  author  introduces  Icveral  of  thefe, 

R  3  ....  though 
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''  though  they  are  well  known,  into  this  work,  with  no  other 
apparent  view  but  to  amplify  the  book. 

As  he  never  wrote  but  for  the  bookfellers,  and  did  not 
conceive  it  polhble  to  write  from  any  other  motive  but  mo¬ 
ney,  he  was  employed  by  them  in  compiling  his  didHonary, 

f  This  intrbduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Chefter- 
which'terminated  in  nothing  beneficial  to  his  intereil. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  on  this  occafion,  ' gives  us  an  anecdote  of 
his  lordfliip,  which  fhews  that  he  had  as  little  acquaintance 
with  lemaic  nature  as  with  morality. 

*  His  difiimulation,  deep  and  refined  as  it  was,  did  not  lead  him  to 
profefs  any  fincere  regard  to  virtue  or  religion ;  the  grofler  immo- 

•  ralities  he  alFeds  to  fpeak  of  with  abhorrence  ;  but  fuch  as  might  be 
pradlifed  without  thelofs  of  health  and  reputation  he  feemed  to  think 
there  was  no  law  againll.  He  was,  therefore,  if  ferret,  vain  in  his 

.  amours;  and  though,  fetting^  afide  his  mien,  his  perfon  had  little  to 
.  recommend  it,  for  he  wab  low  of  llature,  had  coarfe  features,  and  a 
cadaverous  complexion ;  bis  confidence  in  the  profecution  of  them 
.  was  fuch  as  expoied  him  to  greater  rifques  of  perfonal  fafety  than 
.  jnQll  men  would  chui'e  to  run;  and  of  this  1  (hall  now  produce  an  in- 
ftancc. 

*  A  lady  of  high  quality,,  and  a  relation  of  one  who  had  the  (lory 
from  her  own  mouth,  and- told  it  me,  having  been  married  feme  lew 
yeiiTS,  but  never  having  brought  her  lord  a  child,  was  furprifed  one 

•  morning  by  a  v  fit  fr>m  Lord  Chellerfield,  whom  fhe  had  frequently 
leen  ard  converfed  with  at  court.  After  the  ufual  compliments  had 

:  paiTed,  his  lordfhln,  in  that  eafy,  gay  ftyle  which  he  lo  firongly  rc- 
;  commends  to  his  fon,  gave  her  to  uiid.rfland,  that  he  ihould  be 
happy  p  form  fuch  a  connection  with  her  ladyfhip  as  it  was  more 
than  probable  might  give  being  to  an  heir  to  the  honours  and  poffd- 
iions  of  thcit  noble  family  into  which  fhe  had  matched,  I  will  not 
atrem*  t  to  deicrjbe  the  indignation  which  the  lady  felt  at  fuch  an  un¬ 
exampled  initance  of  irnpud  nee  as  the  propofil  indicated  She  rofe 
.  from  her, chair,  and,  with  all  the  dignity  of  in'ultcd  modefty,  copi* 
iiianded  this  w^ll?bred  Ipver,  this  minion  of  the  graces,  to  quit  her 
'  houfe,  with  this  menace,  “  I'hiiik  yourleU  well  off,  my  lord,  that, 
for  this  affront,  I  do  not  order  my  iervants  to  pufli- you  headlong 

‘  out  of  doors.’* 

^ « 

j  Ovid  would  not  hrv’e.advifcd  his  difciple  to  make  fuch  an 
abrupt  declaration  to  a  lady. 

In  this  volume  our  author  not  only  gives  the  life  of  John- 
fon,  but  the  liycs  of  aU  hjs  cote.mporaries.  ,His  fentlmeius 
concerning  Richardfon,  Fielding,  and  Sterne,  will  give  a 
fpecimen  of  .fiis  taftc,  and  of  his  morality.  Having  men¬ 
tioned  that,  among  the  books  of  entertainment,  Richard- 
fbn’s  Pamela  (which,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  pronounced  fa- 
niela)  was  the  firft;  which,  being  read  with  great  eagerneli 
.Uf  the  young  people,  and  recomniende4  froni  the  pulpit,  be- 
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gat  fuch  a  craving  for  more  of  the  fame  fluffy  as  tempted 
loiiie  men,  whole  necelfities  and  abilities  were  nearly  com- 
incnfjrate  to  try  their  fuccefs  in  this  new  kind  of  writings 
be  proceeds. 

‘  At  the  head  of  thefc  we  mull,  for  many  reafons,  place  Hcn;y 
Fielding,  one  of  the  molt  motley  of  literary  characters.  This  man 
was,  in  his  early  life,  a  writer  of  comedies  and  farces,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  remembered;  after  that  a  pradifing  barritter,  with 
fcarce  any  bufinefs ;  then  an  anti- miniiterial  writer ;  and,  quickly  af¬ 
ter,  a  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaltle,  who  gave  him  a  nominal 
qualification  of  tool,  a  year,  and  fet  him  up  as  a  trading  jultice,  in 
which  difreputable  Itation  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  romance, 
entitled,  The  Hiltory  of  Jofeph  Andrews;'’  and  of  another,  *•  The 
foundling;  or,  the  Hiltory  of  Tom  Jones a  book  fecmingly  in¬ 
tended  to  lap  the  foundation  of  that  morality  which  it  is  the  duty  of  pa¬ 
rents;  and  ail  public  indruders,  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  young 
people,  by  teaching  that  virtue  upon  principle  is  impofture ;  that  ge¬ 
nerous  qualities  alone  conititute  true  worth ;  and  that  a'  young  man 
may  love  and  be  loved,  and  at  the  fame  time  affociate  with  the  looleft 
women.  His  morality,  in  refped  that  it  refoives  viitue  into  good  af- 
fedions,  in  contradiClion  to  moral  obligation  and  a  fenfe  of  duty,  is 
that  of  Lord  Shaftflmry  vulgarifed;  and  is  a  fydem  of  excellent  ufe 
in  palliating  the  vices  mod  injurious  to  Ibciety.  He  was  the  inventer 
of  that  cant  phrafe,  goodnei's  of  heart,  which  is  every  day  ufed  as  a 
fubllitute  for  probity,  and  means  little  more  than  the  virtue  of  a  horfe 
or  a  dog ;  in  ihort,  he  has  done  more  towards  corrupting  the  rifing  ge¬ 
neration  than  any  writer  we  know  of.  * 

*  He  afterwards  wrote  a  book  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  a  lefs  mif* 
chievous  icnderKy,  his  “  Amelia.'’  For  each  of  thefc  he  was  well  paid 
by  Andiew  iVIiilar  the  bookiei^r ;  and  for  the  lad  he  got  dx  hundred 
pounds.  ' 

‘  Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  another  writer  of  familiar  romance,  and  a 
dealer  with  the  booklellers,  was  orig inaity  a  furgeon’s  mate,  and  ferved 
I  at  the  liege  ot  cartnagena.  .His  firll  publication  of  this  kind  was 
I  “  I'he  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random and  his  next  thofe  of  “  Pe¬ 
regrine  Pickle,’'  in  which  is  introduced  the  hidory  of  a  weil-known 
woman  of  quality,  written,  as  it  it  laid,  by  herfell,  under  the  name  of 
Lady  Frail.  Thcie,  and  other  compoiitions  of  the  like  kind,  Smollet 
fold  to  the  bookfcllers  at  fuwh  rates  as  enabled  him  to  live  without  the 
extreife  of  his  profelhon.  He  had  a  hand  in  “  fhe  Univerlai  Hif- 
tory;”  and  tranliatid  “  Cil  Bias,”  and  alfo  Telemacbus  ”  Tne 
fnccets  of  the  lormcr  of  thclc  tempted  him  to  tranflate  **  Don  Quixote,’* 
which,  as  he  undeidood  not  the  Spanidi  language,  he  could  only  do 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  and  the  fuimer  Engiilh  vertions, 
none  of  which  do,  as  it  is  laid,  convey  the  humour  of  the  original.  It 


does  the  knight  mean  by  this  phrafe? 

R  4  might 
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mi^t  feexn  that  Jarvis's  traDilation  was  one  impediment  to  fuch  an  ua- 
derti  kitig;  but  that,  though  it  gives  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  was 

Sfformcd  by  perfons  whole  (kill  in  the  language  was  not  great.  The 
ElU,  that  Jan'is  laboured  at  it  many  years,  but  could  make  but 
little  progrcls ;  for,  being  a  painter  by  profelHon,  he  had  not  been  ac- 
caftomed  to  write,  and  had  no  Ryle.  Mr.  Tonfon  the  bookfclier  fee¬ 
ing  this,  fu^ehed  the  thought  of  employing  Mr.  Broughton,  the  rea¬ 
der  at  the  nr. pie  church,  the  author  and  editor  of  lundry  publica¬ 
tions  ;  who,  as  1  have  been  informed  by.  a  friend  of  Tonfon,  fat  him- 
felf  down  to  Rudy  the  Spanilh  language,  and,  in  a  few  months,  ac¬ 
quired,  as  was  pretended,  fufficient  knowledge  thereof  to  give  to  the 
world  a  tranilation  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  original, 
and  to  which  is  prefixed  the  name  of  Jarvis. 

*  1  might  here  fpeak  of  Richardfon  as  a  writer  of  fidkious  hiRory, 
but  that  he  wrote  for  amufement,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  writings, 
though  very  great,  were  accidental.  He  was  a  man  of  no  learning 
nor  reading,  but  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which  he  let  loofe  in  rtflec- 
tionsjin  human  life  and  owners  till  it  became  fo  diflended  with  len- 
timents,  ^at,  for  his  own  eafe,  he  was  neceilitated  to  vent  them  on 
paper.  In  the  original  plan  of  his  .“  Clarifla,”  it  was  his  defign,  as 
his  bookfeljer  once  cold  me,  to  continue  it  to  the  extent  of.  twenty-four 
flumes ;  but  he  was,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  compriic 
it  in  fix.  The  character  of  Richardfon,  as  a  writer,  is  to  this  dajr 
-undecided,  otherwife  than  by  the  avidity  with  which  his  publications 
fit  by  fome  readers  perufed,.  and  the  lale  of  numerous  ecicions.  He 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  writer  fimilar  in  genius  to  Shakelpeare,  ask¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  human  heart,  and  having 
an  abiolute  command  of  the  paflions,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  alFeil  his  rea¬ 
ders  as  himfeJf  is  alfedtd,  and  to  intereR  them  in  the  fuccefies  and  dif- 
appointments,  die  joys  and  forrow's  of  his  charadlers.  Others  there 
are  who  think  that  neither  his  “  Pamela,’*  his  Clarifla,*’  nor  his 
“  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,”  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  books  of 
xatioaal  and  inflrudtive  amufement ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
(o  the  novels  of  Cervantes,  or  the. more. fimple  and  chaRe  narrations 
pf  Lx  Sage  ;  that  they  are  not  juft  reprefentadons  of  human  mannersj 
that  in  them  the  turpitude »of  vice  is  not  ftrongly  enough  marked ;  and 
that  the  allurements  to  it  are  reprefonted  in  the  gayeft  colours ;  that  the 
texture  of  all  his  writings  is  flimfy  and  thin,  and  his  Ryle  mean  and 
feeble ;  that  they  have  a  general  tendency  to  inflame  the  paifions  of 
young  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  which  they  need  not  to  be 
taught;  and  chat,  though  they  pretend  to  a  moral,  it  often,  turns  out 
a  bad  one.  The  cant  terms  of  him.  and  his  admirers  are  lentimcot 
and  fentimentality.  ^  ^  * 

*  Johnfon  was -inclined,  as  being  perfonally  acquainted  with  Ri* 
chardfon,  to  favour  the  former  opinion  of  his  writings ;  but  he  ieeine4 
not  firm  in  it,  and. could  at  any  time  be  talked  into  a  difapprobation  of 
ali  fiCiitious  relations,  pf  which  he.  would  frequently  fay  they  took  no 
^^oW  of  the  mind. 

‘  1  am  tired  of  adducing  inftances  of  men  who  lived  by  the  pro* 
feifion  of  writing,  and  thought  it  an  eligible  one,  and  fhould  now  prc* 
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teed  to  relate  the  fubfequent  events  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  llfe»  and  mark 
the  date  of  his  mind  at  different  periods,  but  that  I  6nd  inyfelf  dc« 
tained  by  a  charader,  which,  as  it  were,  obtrudes  icfelf  to  view» 
and  is  of  importance  enough  to  claim  notice. 

*  Laurence  Sterne,  a  clergyman,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  York,  was  remarkable  for  a  wild  and  eccentric  genius, 
fembling,  in  many  refpedls,  that  of  Rabelais.  The  work  that  made 
him  firft  known  as  a  writer  was  The  Life  and  opinions  of  Trif- 
tram  Shandy;”  a  whimfical  rhapfody,  but  abounding  in  wit  and 
mour  of  the  licentious  kind.  He  too  was  a  fentimentalift,  and  wrote 
fentimental  journies,  and  fentimental  letters,  in  abundance;  by  which 
both  he  and  the  bookfellers  got  conliderably.  Of  the  writers  of  this 
clafs,  or  feft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  being  in  general  men  of  look 
principles,  bad  economics,  living  without  torefight,  it  is  their  eq* 
deavour  to  commute  for  their  failings  by  profefCons  of  greater  love 
to  mankind,  more  tender  aJFeflions  and  finer  feelings  than  they  will 
allow  men  of  more  regular  lives,,  whom  they  deem  formalifis,  to 

{►oflefs.  Their  generous  notions  fuperfede  all  obligation :  they  are, a 
aw  to  themielves ;  and,  having  good  hearts,  and  abounding  in  the 
milk  of  human  kindnefs,  are  above  thofe  confiderations  that  bind 
men  to  that  rule  of  condu^  which  is  founded  in  a  fenfe  of  duty.  Of 
this  new  fchool  of  morality,  Fielding,  RoulTeau,  and.Sterne,  are  the 
principal  teachers ;  and  great  is  the  mifehief  they  have  done  by  their 
documents.* 

We  are  aftonilhed  to  find  a  perfon,  who  has  received  a  re¬ 
gular  education,  pronounce  that  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones" 
is  intended  to  fap  the  foundation  of  morality."  If  there 
is  any  author  that  teaches,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  both  to 
'  the  mind  and  the  heart,  the  elTential  and  eternal  diftinftion 
between  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  Henry  f  ielding.  He  has  nol^ 
indeed,  made  his  hero  a  perfeil  charader ;  but  hisobjed  was 
to  draw  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be ;  there 
are  Ibme  indelicate  fituations  in  his  works;  one  part  in 
***  Tom  Jones,"  the  connexion  of  the  hero  ,  w  ith  Lady  Bel- 
iafton,  is  infamous :  but,  with  fome  human  fpeefcs,  Field¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  greatell  teachers  of  moral  truth  and  virtue 
that  the  world  has  ever  feen  His  refieftions  on  Richard- 
fon  are  ftill  more  abfurd.  ClarifTa  is  a  fchool  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  not  only  teaches  virtue,  but  infpires  it.  Sterne, 
we  agree,  is  a  licentious  writer,  and  his  works,  his  fermons 
excepted,  tend  more  to  amufc  or  debauch  the  fancy,  than 
to  improve  or  refine  the  heart.  RouiTeau’s  ‘‘  Eloife”  will 
never  be  read  with  pleafure  by  a  vicious  woman,  becaufe 
file  wdll  not  underftand  it ;  and;  like  the  Song  of  Solomon 
among  the  Jews,  may  be  read,  wit Efafety  by  a  virtuous  one 
wiicn  Jke  L  thirty  yeox^  of  age« 
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Sir  John  Hawkins*  reflexions  on  the  fortune  of  phyficiins 
are  fcnuble  and  pertinent ;  and,  in  his  dclcription  of  the 
perfons  who  compoled  Johnfon’s  club,  he  draws  their  cha- 
rasters  in  ftrikiug  colours,  and  gives  much  uleful  and  agvee- 
.  able  anecdote.  Tht  following  traits  of  Goldfmith  are  en- 
tertaining. 

•  At  the  breaking  up  of  an  evening  at  a  tavern,  he  entreated  the 
company  to  fit  down,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  call  for  another 
bottle,  th^y  (hould  hear  one  of  his  bons  mots ;  they  agreed,  and  he 
began  thus  :  **  1  was  once  told  that  Sheridan  the  player,  in  order  to 
improve  himfelf  in  llage-geftures,  had  looking-glafles,  to  the  number 
of  ten,  hung  about  hid  room,  and  that  he  pradiled  before  them  ;  upon 
which  I  faid,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  together.” — The  com¬ 
pany ‘were  all  filent:  he  alked  why  thcy.did  not  laugh;  which  they  not 
doing,  he,  without  tailing  the  wine,  left  the  room  in  anger. 

'  *  He  or.ee  complained  to  a'  hiend  in  there  woids :  “  Mr.  Marti- 

‘D>:IU  is  a  rude  man  ;  I  faid,*  in  his  hearing,  that  there  were  no  good 
‘  writers  among  the  Italians;*  and  he  faid,  to  one  that  fat  near  him, 
that  1  was  very  ignorant*.”  .  ,  .  ' 

•‘‘People,”  faid  he,  “  are  greatly  miftaken  in  me:  a  notion  goes 
about,  that,  when  1  ‘am  Clent,  1  mean  to  be  impudent;  but  1  allure 
you,  gentlemen,  my  filence  arifes  from  balhfulnefs.” 

•  Having  one  day  a  call  to  wait  on  the  late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of 
IKorthumbcrland,  1  found  Goldlniith  waiting  for  an  audience  in  an 

•  cuter  room  ;  I  alked  him  what  had  brought  him  there  :  he  told  me  an 
inviution  from  his  lordlhip.  1  made  my  bufuiefs  as  Ihort  as  1  could, 
‘and,’  as  a.rca’fo’n,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Goldfmith  was  waiting  without. 
The  carl  alked  me  if  1  was  acquainted  with  him  :  1  told  him  1  was, 
adding  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired,  and 

*  ftaid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home.  Upon  his  coming  out,  I 
alked  him  the  refult  tof  his  corrverfation. — “  His  lordlhip,”  fays  he, 

told  me  he  had  read  my  poem,V  meaning  “  The  Traveller,”  “  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it ;  that  he  was  going  lord- lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that,  hearing  that  I  was  a  native  of  that  country,  he  Ihould 
be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindnefs.”— “  And  what  did  you  aufvver,”  alked 
I,  “  to  this  gracious  offer?”— “  Why,”  faid  he,  “  I  could  fay  no¬ 
thin^  but  that  1  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergynian,  that  Hood  in  need  of 
help:  a»  for  niyidf,  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  piomifes  of  great 
men  ;  i  look  to  the  bookfellers  for  fupport ;  they  are  my  bell  friends, 
and  1  am  not  inclined  to  forfake  them  lor  others.” 

I'here  arc  Ibme  anecdotes  of  Johnfon  in  this  colleXIon 
which  have  not  appeared  in  others.  VV^e  linJ  that  he  not 
only  believed  in  ghofts  and  apparitions,  but  alio  in  the 
ao-ency  of  demons  and  witches,  and  in  what  the  vulgar  call 
the  black  art.  He  was  irregular  in  his  attendance  upon  di- 

*  Mr.  Martinelli  is  an  Italian. 
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vine  worfhip,  from  an  opinion  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  he  waited 
for  fome  fecret  impulle  as  a  motive  to  it. 

He  never  wore  a  watch  till  he  was  fixty  years  of  age;  and 
then  cauled  one  to  be  made  for  him  by  Mudge  and  Dutton, 
which  coft  him  feventeen  guineas,  with  this  inlcription  on 
the  dial-plate,  ‘‘  for  the  night  cometh,”  .  . 

The  Itaft',  or  cudgel,  which  w^as  ftolen  from  him*  in  the 
Ifleof  Sky,  and  which  he  intended  to  have  bequeathed  to  the 
Mufeum,  w^as  a  prodigious  club,  fix  feet  in  length,  and  at 
the  top  a  foot  in  circumference,  which  he  procured  to  be 
made  for  him  in  order  to  cudgel  the  tranfiator  of  Oilian, 

After  the  publication  of  Johnfbn’s  political  pamphlets, 
his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  propofed  to  bring  him  into  parliament, 
and  had  two  meetings  with  Lord  North  for  that  purpofc. 
The  projeft,  however,  failed  ;  Johnfon  w^as  foured  at  the 
difappointment,  and  ever  after  fpokc  ot  Lord  North  in 
terms  of  feverity.  Sir  John  Hawkins  laments  the  difap- 
pointment  to  the  public  and  to  pofierity  on  this  occafion,  as 
he  would  have  purged  the  Houie  of  Commons  ot  fuch  bar- 
barifms  as  the  following  :  atru\jm\  reciprocity  \  line  of  cm^ 
duS ;  Hinkifig  the  quefiion ;  /  am  hold  to  Jay^  i^c.  i,  e.  he 
would  have  been  the  fchoolmalter  ot  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

.  When  Dr,  Johnfon  had  been  ftruck  wdth  the  palfy,  he 
was  loon  after  leized  with  a  dropfy,  and  wras  in  great  terror 
.  and  concern  about  the  ftate  of  his  foul ;  accordingly  he 
.paffed  a  whole  day  in  fading,  penitence,  and  prayer ;  next 
morning  he  evacuated  water  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pints ^ 
and  his  dropfy  decreafiKl,  As  he  had  never  made  fuch  a  co¬ 
pious  libation  to  the  w'ater  nymphs  before,  he  afked  Sir 
John  Hawkins  what  he  thought  of  it?  The  fagacious 
knight  replied,  that  God  had  certainly  wrought  a  miracle; 
and  that  it  vyould.be  little  lels  than  criminal  to  aferibe  it  to 
natural  caufes.  Dr.  Johnfon  readily  acquiefeed,  and  cried 
out  repeatedly,  it  is  wonderful!  it  is  very  wonderful!?  ‘It 
would  be  prefumptuous  in  us  to  difpute  the  decifion  of  two 
fuch  learned  men  as  Dr.  Johnfon  and  his  biographer*; 
can  only  fay,  that  w^e  have  often  heard  of  piedeftinating 
grace,  preventing  grace,  efficacious  grace,  and  co-operating 
grace;  but  that  uiuretic  grace  is  not  once  mentioned, 
either  in  the  fy Hems  of  BcIIarminc  cr  Turretine.  Sceptics 
too  vvijl  affirm,  that  it  would  have  been  a  much  greater  mi¬ 
racle  if  the  eternal  Demiourgos  had  llept  afide  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thouland  million 
pf  worlds  to  affift  a  lexicographer  to  pafs  bis  water  a  littte 
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more  copioufly  and  comfortably  than  ulUal.  But  there  is 
"no  end  to  the  objedlions  of  Icepticifm, 

After  fuflering  many  cruel  affliftions,  and  lingering  tor¬ 
tures,  both  of  body  and  mind,  it  appears  at  laft  that  Dr. 
Johnfon  died — l)y  his  own  hands.  He  ordered  his  lervant. 
to  take  a  cafe  of  lancets  out  of  his  cabinet ;  and,  chufing  one 
of  them,  conveyed  it  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  his  arin 
w^s  teen  to  move.  Upon  this  they  turned  down  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  and  faw  a  great  efFufion  of  blood,  which  foon 
Hopped*  Soon  after  he  leized  a  pair  of  feiffars  that  lay  in  a 
drawer  by  him,  and  plunged  them  deep  in  the  calf  of  each 
leg.  He  then  fell  into  a  dozing,  which  carried  him  off. 
'Mr.  Cruikfhank  conjedlured  that  he  loll  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  blood  ;  and  it  was  oblerved  that  this  dozing  carried  him 
ciF.  'Sir  John  Hawkins  fays  he  has  no  doubt  that  this  aft 
was  not  done  to  haften.  his  death,  but  to  difeharge  the  water 
he  conceived  to  be  in  his  legs.  We  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
"termine.  But  ibme  readers,  who  refleft  that,  after  the  liift 
'incifion,  there  was  a  copious  efFufion  of  hUodj  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  made  a  fecond  and  a 
‘deeper  one  in  order  to  difeharge  water.  Why  this  anec¬ 
dote  has  been  lb  long  concealed  Irom  the  public,  or  why  it 
has  been  revealed  at  all,, appear  equally  unaccountable.  We 
wilh  Sir  John  Hau^kins  had  been  dozing  when  his  pen  was 
.employed  in  this  part  of  the  hiftory. 

There  is  one  circiimllance  very  honourable  to  Dr,  Johnfon 
recorded  by  tins  biographer.  On  the  receipt  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  charging  him  with  his  arrogant  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  behaviour  in  company,  his  partialities,  prejudices,  and 
.ferocious  doanners,  fo  far  from  being  offended,  he  placed  it 
in  the  moll  cohfpicuous  part  of  his  cabinet,  and  difeovered 
marks  of  penitence  and  improvement  in  his  lUblequent 
manners. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir  John  Hawkins’  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon 
is  the  molt  multifarious,  mifcellaneous,  tedious,  and  minute 
conipoUtion  that  has  ever  been  liibmitted  to  the  public 
view.  He  polTeffes  neither  animation  nor  correftnefs,  ex- 
paulion  of  intclle£l,  nor  elegance  of  talle.  At  the  fame  time 
\vc  refpedl  the  man,  and  difeover  in  his  work  many  gleams 
of  good  fenfe,  and  openings  of  humanity,  fometimes  checked 
by  ignorance,  and  Ibmetimes  by  prejudice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  biographers  of  Johnfon 
have  difeovered  the  leafl  trait  of  tendernels  to  their  deceafed 
friend  ;  the  dcfidcrium  chart  capitis^  which  is  the  firll  fea¬ 
ture  of  afFciftionate  remembrance.  General  admiration  they 
oilen  exprels,*  but  every  fa6t  which  they  adduce,  or  obfeiv- 
"  " .  ation 
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ation  which  they  make,  deftroys  their  theory.  We  never 
rife  froni  any  ot  his  biographers  who  does  not  IcfTen  him  iii 
our  elteem,  and  leave  him  the  objert  of  ridicule.  It  is ' 
happy,  however,  for  the  London  bookfellersi  that  the  dimi- 
nution  of  an  author’s  charadter  does  not  always  detr.a(Sl  front 
the  fale  of  his  works. 

As  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  fat  in  judgment  on  wits  anJ 
critics,  he  need'not  be  furprifed  that  wits  and  critics  fliouU 
fit  in  judgment  on  him. 


Art.  IV.  Inquiries  concerning  Lettres  de  Cachet',  the  Confer 
qucnces  of  arbitrary  Imprijonment ;  and  a  Hijiory  of  the  In¬ 
conveniences,  Diftreffes,  and  Sufferings  of  btate  trijoners. 
IVritten  in  the  Dungeon  of  the  Qajile  0^  hneennes,  by  the 
■  Count  de  Miraheau.  li'ith  a  Freface  by  the  Tranjlator.  8vo. 
avols.  los.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  if  we  be  rightly  informed, 
has  been  prohibited  in  France ;  and,  indeed,  the  liberty, 
of  the  prefs  never  can  be  exerciled  in  a  manner  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  principles  of  monarchical  government  than  by 
protliiftions  of  this  kind,  which  boldly  alTert  the  rights  of 
liibjefts  againft  the  violence  of  defpotifin.  Arbitrary  im- 
priibnment  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  moft  common  engine 
of  tyranny,  and  is  the  lall, which  abfolute  power  will  ever 
be  induced  to  relinquilh.  In  the  work  now  before  us,  the 
unfortunate  but-fpirited  author -examines  into  the  found¬ 
ation  of  this  aflumed  prerogative  of  the  French ,  king,; . 
evincing,  by  hiftorical  evidence,  that  arbitrary  imprif9n-, 
ment  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  coun-" 
try,  and  has  been  introduced,  in  modern  times,  by. the  if*., 
legal  encroachments  of  the  fovereign  on  the  liberties  of  the  , 
people.  With  fuch  jealoufy  did  the  conftitution  of  F  rance 
regard  perfonal  freedom,  that  her  princes  have  fuccelfively 
engaged,  by  formal  laws,  not  to  detain  any  of  their  lubjeds 
as  prifoners  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  bring* , 
ing  them  to  trial ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  ancient  ordinance 
was  relaxed  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  and,  fince  that| 
time,  the  oblervaace  of  it  depends  entirely  on  the  pleafure’ 
of  the  crowm. 

In  the  invelligation  of  this  fiibjedl,  the  Count  de  Mira- 
bcau  appeals  not  only  to  the  hiftorical  and  legal  documents 
of  the  nation,  but  to  the  fiiperior  authority  of  the  ’general 
laws  of  reafon,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  right,  and 
the  indifpenfable  conditions  of  every  human  almciation. 
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He  traces  the  origin  of  the  right  of  punifhment,  and  fhews 
that  the  exercife  of  jiiftice  is  ablbluiely  incompatible  with 
the  praSicc  of  arbitrary  imprifonment.  It  would  be  unne- 
cclTary  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  adduced  in  the 
profecution  of  the  inquiry:  they  are  in  general  founded  in 
a  juft  conception  of  politics,  and  difeover  no  left  an  extent 
of  philolbphical  obfervation,  than  a  generous  and  almolt 
cnthufiaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  public  liberty.  By  this  no¬ 
ble  principle,  it  is  probable,  our  author  is  aftiiated  when  he 
totally  diffents  from  the  opinion  of  M.  Montefquieu,  that 

there  are  certain  calcs  where  it  may  be  neceffary  to  put 

a  momentary  veil  on  liberty,  as  it  w  as  a  cuftom  to  con- 
**  ceal  the  ftatues  of  the  gods/*  The  Count  de  Mirabeau 
infifts  that  this  celebrated  writer  has  embellilhed  a  very  faife 
maxim  by  an  impofing  image.  This  decifion  is,  perhaps, 
not  entirely  conformable  to  the  fuggeftions  of  unbialfed  and 
deliberate  lentiment.  Salus  populi  fuprema  lex,,  is  a  maxim 
which  cannot  be  called  in  queltion;  and  w^hich,  indeed,  has 
been  adopted,  in  great  emergencies,  by  governments  the 
moft  remote  from  defpotic  ;  yet,  according  to  our  author’s 
principle,  it  cannot,  however  much  indicated,  be  admitted 
in  any  poflible  cafe.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau  fupports  his 
opinion  by  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  oftra- 
cifm,  which  he  feems  to  think  that  M.  de  Montefquieu  had 
particularly  in  view^  But  there  is  no  reafbn  for  confining 
the  allufion  of  that  author  to  the  government  of  Athens ;  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  violent  relources  in  other  flates,  and 
‘may  even  be  extended  to  the  creation  of  the  diftatorial 
power  at  Rome.  There  can,  how^ever,  be  no  fimilarity 
between  the  oflracifm  at  Athens,  and  the  lettres  de  cachet 
of  a  French  monarch :  the  former,  though  generally  the 
refult  of  faftion  or  caprice,  was  the  adl  of  a  number  of 
citizens ;  but  the  latter  that  of  one  man,  peculiarly  ex¬ 
posed  to  artifice  and  mifreprefentation;  himfcHjlikewife,  not 
a  cafual  and  temporary  demagogue,  but  the  hereditary  ty¬ 
rant  of  his  country. 

The  moft  interefting  part  of  this  work  is  the  curfory 
view  of  the  French  hiltory,  from  Philip  le  Bel  to  the  pre- 
fent  time;  during  w*hich  period  it  is  certain  that  France 
has  been  fubjefted,  with  few  interruptions,  to  a  deplorable 
leries  of.bad  kings  ;  among  whom  our  author  Icruples  not 
to  aflign  a  very  eminent  rank,  in  barbarifm  and  depravity, 
to  the  celebrated  Lewis  XIV.  '  We  fhall  prelent  our  readers 
with  fome  detached  extrafls  from  this  chapter. 

‘  I  find,  in  the  firft  place,  the  exceffive  diffipations,  the  atrocious 
exaflions,  the  inflexible  rigour,  of  Philip  Ic  Bel;  a  prince  devpid  of 
^  faitb> 
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*  As  the  reward  of  the  fidelity  of  .this  generous  nation,  that 
Charles  VII.  whofc  memory  we  revere  as  if  it  were us,  and  nuith. 
out  us  that  he  conquered  the  kingdom,  Charles  VII.  under  the  pre. 
text  of  the  turbulent  circumflances  by  which  it  was  agitated,  ftrikes  a 
mortal  blow  at  our  liberties :  the  national  right  of  taxing  itfelf  is  now 
oti^  an  illufion ;  regular  and  (landing  troops  paid  in  money,  which  ii 
fufficient  to  render  them  the  pardfans  of  the  mo(l  terrible  defpotifm  • 
Handing  troops,  1  fay,  menace  and  enfiave  a  people,  whofe  chiefs 
were  corrupted,  that  they  might  be  burthened  at  diferetion 

‘  Thus  was  the  way  paved  for  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XL  an  unna. 
tural  fon,  a  bad  father,  a  barbarous  brother,  an  ungrateful  mailer, 
a'dangerous  friend,  an  implacable  and  perfidious  enemy ;  a  prince  full 
of  artifice,  cruel,  devoid  of  fenfibiliiy,  a  (Iranger  to  every  principle 
of  juilice,  without  any  idea  of  decency ;  who  difdained  all  ^ofe  re. 
flraints  which  the  fentiment  of  honour,  or  the  defire  of  glory,  impofc 
even  on  the  ambitious ;  who  took  a  delight  in  inventing  new  and  lin. 
gering  punilhments,  the  better  to  torment  thofe  he  hated,  and  above 
all  the  nobles ;  who  made  of  the  executioner  Trifian  his  dearell  fa¬ 
vourite,  his  molt  trully  fatellite,  informer,  witnefs,  judge,  and  murderer 
of  his  vidlims. 

*  Charles  VIII.  without  talents,  and  widiput  virtues,  immolates  his 
fubjefts  with  all  the  prelumption,  the  precipitation,  and  the  wantonnefs 
of  ignorance,  to  the  pretenfions  he  had  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
from  the  houfe  ot  Anjou,  Under  his  reign  commence  thofe  unfor- 
tunate  wars  of  Italy,  which  have  given  the  mod  fatal  blow  to  French 
liberty,  and  even  to  the  liberty  of  all  Europe,  by  rendering  neceffary 
the  prafticc  of  regular  troops,  the  various  expedients  of  finance,  and 
the  illegal  and  unbounded  augmentation  of  the  royal  revenues. 

*  The  ruinous  prodigalities  of  Francis  I.  his  unlkilfulnefs,  his  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  fometimes  barbarous,  tranfports,  brings  France  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and,  to  expiate  fo  many  faults,  he  only  governs  it  with 
the  more  feverity.  He  lirft  ftraightened  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
commerce  of  human  thoughts,  fo  precious  a  refource  for  every  upright 
adminifirator ;  he  reftrains  that  public  cenfure,  fo  ufeful,  that  Louis 
XII.  permitted  it  to  extend  even  to  his  perfon :  he  arrogates  to  him- 
fclf  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  facerdotal  dignities ;  a  liberty  not  un¬ 
heard  of,  but  always  criminal,  and  tending  rapidly  to  defpotifm ;  he 
n^ociates  this  traffic  with  the  flilhop  of  Rome,  who,  though  himfcif 
eleded  by  his  brethren,  raviftied  the  rights  of  eledlion  of  prelates  from 
thofe  who  held  it  by  the  decrees  of  the  church ;  and,  betraying  it  by 
this  unworthy  prevarication,  dared  to  barter  a  right  which  he  never 
had.  '  This  inconfiderate  prince,  in  Ihort,  opens  up  that  frightful 
fetne  of  atrocities,  by  which  fanaticifm  has  incefiandy  imbrued  our 
country  with  blood  for  d  whole  century. 

* «  Charles  IX.  came  to  the  throne ;  and  this  infernal  monfter  exe¬ 
cutes,  at  his  entrance  into  manhood,  what  Caligula  only  had  dcfired ; 
he  meditates,  with  the  moll  pofbund  wickednefs,  the  moll  abomin- 
able  perfidy;  he  fullies  France  with  an  eternal  crime ;  he  extermm- 
ate,  at  one  blow,  one  hundred  thoufand  of  his  fubjefls,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  fell  one  of  our  greatcll  mcn^  tlie  only  man,  perhaps,  w  l»o 
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has  ever  laboured  in  earned  to  give  us  a  free  conilitution ;  and 
Charles  XI.  has  been  praifed  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  !* 

«  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  courfe  ot.  too  long  a  rtign,  by  outrages  of 
every  kind,  puts  the  laft  hand  to  the  work  of  defpotifm.  A  haughty 
fultan,  who  never  knew  any  other  rule  than  his  will,  and  dared  to 
credit  into  law;  who  ruled  his  people  by  lettres  de  cachet,  and  made 
them  fly  beyond  the  feas ;  who  combined  with  the  follies  of  arbitrary 
power  the  furies  of  iritolefance,  and  forbade,  under  pain  df  the  galleys, 
and  of  coniifeation,  his  fubjecls,  Frenchmen  ;  men,  in  fhort,  to  leave 
the  kingdonri,  whilft  he  was  torturing  a  million  of  theni  with  the  fword 
offanatidfm  ;  (a  ne^v  Saint  Bartholomew,  almoll  as  odious,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  fatal  than  the  former,  which  delivered  over  three 
millions  more  of  fedaries  to  the  outragesyaf  his  janiffaries) ;  who  wilhed 
to  compel  a  free  people  to  take  back  tyrant ;  who  I'acrificed  twenty 
millions  of  men  to  what  they  do  not  blufti  to  call  his  glory;  aOd 
took  this  fenfelefs  motto,  feul  contre  tous^  alone  againft  all.  Unpity¬ 
ing  extortioner,  who  devoted  his  nation  to  all  the  fifcal  horrors  occa- 
fioned  by  fifty  years  battles ;  who  crulhed  it  with  his  oftentation,  and 
involved  it  for  ever.  Hill  left  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  impofts, 
than  from  their  pernicious  form,  and  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  his  admi- 
nillration ;  who  the  firft  eftablilhed  by  authority  dired  impofitlons,  and 
loaded  the  ftate,  in  twenty  years,  with  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  an¬ 
nuities  ;  who  gave  the  example  of  thefe  money-edids,  fince 

multiplied,  under  fo  many  forms,  and  colledled  a  crowd  of  infatiable 
farmers,  become  ncceflary  from  their  very  robberies,  and  who  can  give 
the  law  to  the.defpot ;  foolifli  adminiflrator,  who  facrificed  the  natu¬ 
ral,  and  almoft  incalculable,  riches  of  his  country  to  the  ruinous  illu- 
■  fions  of  mercantile  interefts^  totally  forgetting  the  true  employ  of  com^ 
i  merceand  of  money,  and  the  fimpleft  notions  of  natural  order;  who 
i  encouraged  the  moft  deftruftive  luxury,  that  of  decoration,  and  the 
!  traffic  of  money,  which  ruins  agriculture,  corrupts  the  manners,  and 
’  cfcapes  taxation  ;  who  had  conftantly  recourfe  to  ufury,  to  changes  in 
the  coin,*  to  forced  reduftions  of  ihtereft,  to  alienations  of  the  domain^ 

;  to  every  imaginable  extortion,-  to  engagements  impoffible  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  moll  violent  and  the  moll  ruinous  expedients,  ^  Blind 
diffipatcr !  who  created,  for  two  millions  of  employments,  a  terrible 
:  impoft,  under  a  ridiculous  difguife,  and  whoieft  upwards  of  four  mil- 
?  lions  of  debt;  a  king,  who  knew  fo  little  of  men,  whatever  may  i>e 
faid  of  him,  that  when  he  would  form  them,  as  he  called  it, 
reaped  nothing  from  his  prefumption  and  his  efforts  but  misfortunes 
and  difgrace  ;  who  knew  fo  little  of  true  grandeur  as  to  provoke  chd 
■  roeanell,  the  moft  difgufting,  and  moft  foolilh  flatteries :  who  carried 
his  egotifm  fo  far  as  that  one  of  the  counfels,’ which,  in  his  profound 
wlfdom,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  grand- children,  was,  to  attach  himfelf 
,  to  nobody;  who  was  fo*  infolcntly  vain,  who  fo  openly  deipifed  the 
1  nation,  at  that  period  illullrious  from  fb  many  great  men,  tW,  after 
corrupting  it  by  the  fcandal  of  his  court,  and  his  own  perfbnal  exam- 
;  pk,  he  dared  to  nominate  for  its  mailers  the  fruits  of  his  debauches ; 

:  a  man,  in  Ihort,  in  whom  every  thing  marked  mediocrity,  except  his 
cha:after,  which  was  more  Angular  than  great,  if,  however,  there  did 

j  Enc.Rev,  Vol,IX.  ApriliySy.  ^ 
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DOt  enter  into  it  more  afFeAatton  than  fingularity;  and  that  fortune, 
which  placed  bis  reign  in  the  moft  brilliant  epocha,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  revolotions  of  the  human  mind.  •  •  •  •  Behold  the  monarch  whom 
we  ftill  call  Louis  le  Grand  !* 

It  reflefts  no  fmall  honour  on  the  moderation  and  mag. 
iianimity  of  the  Count  dc  Mirabcau,  that,  in  defcribing 
the  economy  of  ftate  prifons  in  France,  and  particularly 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  in  which  he  hirhlelf  had  been  a 
vi£lim  to  the  rigours  of  arbitrary  imprifonment,  he  is  to. 
tally  filent  on  his  own  fufFerings.  I'he  intercfts  of  hu. 
inanity,  more  than  perfonal  relentment,  appear  to  be  the 
motives  of  his  conduft ;  and,  with  a  delicacy  which  in- 
creafes  our  elteem  and  admiration,  he  gives  only  a  general, 
but  indeed  a  pathetic  account  of  the  horrible  cruelties  ex. 
ferciled  in  thofe  manfions  of  milery  and  defpair.  Had  the 
tranflator  favoured  the  public  with  fome  memoirs  of  this 
unfortunate  nobleman,  they  muft  have  proved  acceptable  to 
many  readers.  The  work  contains  an  animated  appeal  to 
the  paflions,  as  well  as  the  underftanding,  of  his  country¬ 
men,  on  the  injuftice  of  arbitrary  imprilbnment ;  and  had  it 
been  written  under  a  prince  of  lels  mildnefs  ofdifpofition 
than  the  prelent  fovereign,  and  before  the  nation  was  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  molt  important  violations  of  public  freedom, 
it  might  have  excited  a  fpirit  of  general  revolt,  and  lhakea 
the  pillars  of  monarchy. 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  the  EffeBs  of  Swingings  employed  ai 
a  Remedy  in  the  Pulmonary  Co?ifumption  and  HeBic  Fmr, 
IVith  an  IntroduBory  Letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks^  Bart.  Frt- 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society.  By  fames  Carmichael  Smytk^ 
M*  D.  F.R.S.  Phyfeian  Extraordinary  to  his  Majefiy.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  ftitehed.  Johnlbn.  London,  1787. 

C  AILING  has  been  for.  many  ages  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions.  But,  from  the  combination  of 
icircumftances  which  accompany  it,  various  conjeftures  have 
been  formed  with  refpedt  to  the  true  caufe  of  the  beneficial 
cfFcfts  aferibed  to  this  celebrated  remedy.  Some  phyficians, 
as  Dr.  Smith  obi'erves,  have  imputed  them  to  theialubrity 
x)f  the  lea  air,  and  to  the  change  of  air;  others  fiippole  a 
virtue  to  l>e  communicated  from  the  tar  and  rofin  of  the 
jhip ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  exercife  likewife  has  not  efcapei 
attention ;  whilft  many  have  imagined  that  the  Ible  advan¬ 
tage  of  failing. arofe  from  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  which 
the 'motion  of  a  fhip  at  lea  ufually  occafions*^  I 
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Dt.  Smyth  examines  thefe  different  opinions  briefly^  and 
in  a  fatisfadlory  manner.  He  particularly  mentions  thole 
of  Dr.  Gilchrift  and  Dr.  Ruffel,  both  of  whom  were  great 
advocates  for  the  falubrity  of  fea-air ;  and  the  latter  allo  for 
that  of  fea-vvater*  To  the  authority  of  thefe  writers  Dr* 
Smyth  oppofes  firft  his  own  experience,  declaring  that,  af¬ 
ter  having  refided  nine  fummers  on  the  fea-coaft,  he  is  per-* 
fuaded,  from  obfervation,  that  the  lea-air  is  Conllantly  pre^- 
judicial  to  the  heftic  and  confumptive,  and  even  to  tnole 
who  have  any  tendency  to  thefe  complaints.  In  confirm¬ 
ation  of  this  remark,  he  produces  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Knox, 
who  has  pradlifed  for  many  years  at  Scarborough ;  and  of 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  has  obferved  fimilar  effecSfs  of  the  fca- 
air  at  Brighthelmftone ;  with  the  additional  teftimony  of  a 
foreign  phyfician,  Dr.  Ciciri,  of  Milan,  who  has  informed 
our  author  that  the  prefent  praftice  of  the  Italian  phyficians 
(a  pradlice  which  he  fuppoles  to  be  founded  on  experience) 
is,  to  remove  confumptive  patients  from  the  fea-coall  to 
the  interior. parts  of  the  country.  The  illand  of  Madeira, 
it  is  likewife  oblerved,  notwithftanding  its  temperate  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  great  equality  of  its  climate,  is  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  perfons  whofe  lungs  are  materially  'in¬ 
jured.  ^ 

The  teftimony  adduced  by  our  author  on  this  fubjeft  is 
doubtlels  refpeftable,  but  perhaps  not  entirely  decilive.  It 
is  well  know  n  that,  in  maritime  lituations,  the  air  which  is 
breathed  by  the  inhabitants  is  not  always  that  of  the  fea. 
The  nature  of  the  air,  in  fuch  places,  depends  upon  the 
courfe  of  the  winds.  At  Scarborough,  the  atmofphere  can 
hardly  be  conlidered  as  fea-air,  unlefs  when  the  wind  blows 
from  an  eafterly  point ;  and,  in  that  cale,  there  feems  to  be 
fufficient  caule  for  the  exacerbation  of  phthifical  com¬ 
plaints,  without'fuppofing  any  noxious  influence  in  the  fea- 
air.  Margate,  where  Dr.  Smyth  himfelt  appears  to  have 
collefted  his  experience,  is  much  in  the  fame  predicament* 
And  with  regard  to  Brighthelmftone,  the  feene  of  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys^s  obfervations,  the  air  from  the  fea  is  brought  only  by 
alouthcrly  wind,  which,  from  the  vapours  that  ufually  at¬ 
tend  it,  cannot  be  confidered  as  falubrious.  The  local  litu¬ 
ations  mentioned  afford  fuch  doubtful  or  ambiguous  infe¬ 
rences,  that  we  wilh  our  author  had  confirmed  his  opinion 
refpedling  the  falubrity  of  fea-air  to  confumptive  patients 
by  fimilar  obfervations  made  at  other  places  on  the  coaft,  par- 
ticularly  the  wellern*  Until  fuch  confirmation  be  obtained, 
queftion  whether  the  hypothefis  is  fupported  by  fucji  a 
^gree  of  evidence  4s  is  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  combing 
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authority  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  in  favour  of 
a  different  opinion  ;  though  we  entirely  agree  with  our  au¬ 
thor,  that  the  opinions,  both  of  ancients  and  moderns, 
on  this  fubjeft,  have  been  rather  the  offspring  of  theory 
or  fafliion  than  the  refult  of  any  fixed  principle,  or  accu 
rate  prccefs  of  reafoning/* 

It  feems  highly  probable,  as  our  author  fiifpefts,  that  the 
effeft  of  failing  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  fea-air 
and  lo  far  as  this  alTertion  can  be  evinced  from  a  Angle  in 
ftance,  the  following  cafe  is  extremely  appofite  to  the  pur 
pofe. 

*  A  young  lady  was  fent  to  Margate,  with  fyroptoms  of  a  pul 
monary  phthyfis,  whicli  foon  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  diftemper.  I  ad vi fed  her  parents,  by  whom 
I  was  confulted,  to  quit  the  place,  and  to  go*  with  their  daughter  to 
fome  inland  and  warmer  fituation ;  but,  finding  that  my  advice  could 
not  be  immediately  complied  with,  1  requefted,  that,  while  fhe  re¬ 
mained  at  Margate,  fhe  fhould,  when  the  weather  "was  favourable,  fail 
for  fome  hours  every  morning.  The  immediate  benefit  fhe  received 
by  doing  fo,  was  truly  furprifing;  for  frequently  after  fhe  had  paffed  4 
veryreftlefs  night,  and  when  weak  and  low  from  the  colliquative 
morning  fweating,  the  boa:  had  fcarcely  got  out  of  the  harbour  before 
her  ftrength  and  fpirits  revived ;  her  cough,  at  other  times  con- 
ftant  and  troublefomc,  entirely  left  her,  and  fhe  remained  free  from  it 
whilft  fhe  continued  on  board  ;  but  no  fooner  was  fhe  on  fhore,  than 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  fymptoms,  again  returned.  The  failing 
never  caufed  ficknefs  or  vomiting;  whether  the  pulfe  was  alFedled  by 
it  or  not,  1  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay;  for,  not  fufpedling  at  the  time 
that  this  could  pofTibly  happen,  I  did  not  think  of  examining  it.' 

The  author,  fatisfied  that  the  advantage  derived  from 
failing  ought  not  to  be  alcribed  to  any  falubrity  of  the  lea 
air,  proceeds  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  other  caufe^ 
alligned ;  and  we  think  that  he  very  clearly  refutes  the 
whole  of  thefe  allegations,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  efla- 
blifhes  a  new’,  but  obvious  diflinftion  between  motion  and 
exercife.  The  former  of  thefe,  as  totally  independent  of 
any  mufcular  exertion,  is  only  implied  in  failing  and  fwing- 
ing,  to  which  the  author  adds  aeroftation,  fiis  oblervations 
on  the  peculiar  efiedls  of  motion,  contrafted  w'ith  exercile, 
‘are  worthy  of  attention ;  and  therefore  we  fhall  lay  them  be 
fore  our  readers! 

•  By  motion,  when  contrallcd  with  exercife,  we  mean  motion  not 
DCcrffarily  accompanied  with  any  agitation,  or  fuccuflion  of  the  bod/i 
and  which^  is  totally  independent  of  any  mufcular  exertion.  The  two 

*  mt  ft  obvious  examples  of  this  arc  failing  and  fiving'mg,  to  which,  poffi 
bly,  a  third  may  be  added,  viz.  aejoftation;  this  being  likcwilc  a  me 
thod  of  conveyhtg  an  animal  with  great  velocity  through  the  atmo* 
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rphere,  without  the  fmalleft  exertion  of  its  own  powers*  or  even  con. 
feioufnefs  of  motion;  but,  as  the  expence  and  hazard  attending  fuch 
experiments  preclude  them  from  being  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of 
medicine,  or  of  common  life,  they  muit  always  remain  more  a  matter 
of  curiofity  than  of  ufc.  1  (hall  therefore  confine  myfelf,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  obfervations,  to  failing  and  fwinging,  two  kinds  of  motion  with 
whofe  elFefls  we  are  better  acquainted,  and  between  which  a  very  ftriit 
analogy  will  be  found.  Moil  perfons  unaccuRomed  to  failing  are  at 
firft  affe<^ed  with  giddinefs,  ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  fymptoms  evi. 
dently  the  diredl  and  immediate  confequence  of  the  unufual  motion* 
and  which,  generally  fpeaking,  arc  fevere  in  proportion  to  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  irritability  of  the  individual.  But  if  motion  can  thus  occafion 
fuch  extraordinary  efFefts  ori  the  human  frame,  is  it  not  reafonable  to 
fupppfc  that  it  may  likewife  be  the  caufe  of  others,  which,  being  Icfs 
remarkable,  have  been  lefs  attended  to  ?  I  have  already  given  one 
example  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  where  the  motion  of  failing  had 
an  immediate  efFeft  in  removing,  or  at  leaft  in  fufpending,  the  a6lion 
of  coughing.  But  the  effed  of  motion  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs; 
the  heart  alfo  feels  its^  influence,  as  is .  evident  from  the  frequency  of 
the  pulfe  being  fometimes  lefTened  by  it.  Dr,  Gilchrift,  without  fuf- 
peding  the  caufe,  has  recorded  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a  phyficjan,  who  travelled  with  a  young 
nobleman  ill  of  a  pulmonary  confumption.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
pulfe  of  the  patient,  after  he  had  been  a  few  days  at  fea,  d,uring  a 
fhort  voyage  from  Marfeilles  to  Malta',  was  reduced  in  frequency '^froin 
90  or  loo  to  80.  But  to  convince  even  the  moft  fceptical  that  the  irrit¬ 
ation  which  excites  coughing  may  be  removed,  and  the  pulfe  leflfened  in 
frequency,  by  motion  alone,  it  mufl  lurely  be  thought  fufiicient  evi¬ 
dence  if  I  (hew  that  thefe  effeds  are  produced  not  only  by  failing,  but 
alfo^by  fwinging,  the  motion  of  which  is  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of 
failing,  though  refembling  it  in  no  othdr  particular.’ 

.  The  intimation  contained  in  this  extraft,  relative  to  the 
beneficial  cfFedls  of  fwinging,  is  afterwards  confirmed  by 
fourteen  cafes  of  confumptive  or  hedlic  patients,  adn^itted  at 
the  Middlelex-Hofpital  during  the  fummer  of  the  year 
1785^  It  appears,  in  general,  that  the  motion  of  fw’inging 
r^uces  the  frequency  of  the  piilfe,  leflens  febrile  heat,  Ibf- 
pends  or  prevents  coughing,  and  promotes  expeftoration. 
hroiu  the  analogy,  therefore,  betw^een  the  motion  and  the 
fedative  eftelfts  of  twinging  and  tailing,  Dr.  Smyth  infers  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  benefit  ariiing  from  fea  voyages 
in  the  cure  of -pulmonary  complaints  and  heftic  fever;  and 
he  concludes  with  the  follow  ing  comparifon  of  their  relative 
advantages, 

■  I  It  is  evident,  at  firft  fight,  that  failing  has  the.  fuperiority  over 
Swinging  in  this  particular,  that  the  motion  is  continued  night  and  day, 
both  when  we  Deep  and  when  we  wake ;  and  that,  befides  this  per¬ 
manency  of  modon,  a  change  of  climate  may  be  obtained;  and  thus 
i  ..  S3*'  the 
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the  patient,  whilft  he  is  pnrfuing  one  mode  of  relief,  may  obtain 
smother,  perhaps  no  lefs  necelTary  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
imift  be  at:kiK)^ledgcd  that  fwihging  has  fomc  advantages  over  failing. 
It  is  a  rerticdy  Within  the  reach  of  every  one,  rich  or  poor.  The  man, 
vho,  like  the  oak,  is  tied  down  to  the  foil  which  gave  him  birth,  may 
es  eafily'  obtain  it  as  he  who  can  change  his  fituation  at  pleafure,  and 
become  a  citizen  of  any  country.  Neither,  is  Twinging  attended  with 
the  ritlc  or  inconvenience  of  fea  voyages ;  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
proper  nourifliment  for  the  fick,  no  violent  vomiting  to  combat ;  nor  is 
the  patieht  expblcd  to  the  noxious  effefts  of  fea-air,  nor  to  the  winter’s 
Cold;  he  can  iwing  in  his  bed-chamber  if  neceffary,  although  the  open 
^ir  on  many  accouiits,  to  be  preferred.  This  mode  of  relief  alfo 
Inay  be  employed  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  or  in  any  degree  of 
Weaknefs.' 

From  the  cafes  related  by  Dr.  Smyth,  it  appears  that  the 
motion  of  Twinging  had  an  immediate  and  uniform  effeft  in 
abating  the  cough;  but  there  is  reafpn  to  queftion  whether 
it  was  the  caufe  of  recovery  in  all  the  patients.  The  reco¬ 
very  mentioned  in  the  third  cafe  is  particularly  liable  to 
Ihch  a  doubt,  VVe  hope,  however,'  that  the  fubjcdl  will  be 
farther  prolecuted,  and  fome  determinate  rules  afeertained 
♦'ith  rdpeft  to  the  moft  beneficial  application,  in  point  of 
fime,  bf  this  fpecies  of  remedy. 


YL  .  Letters  to  the  yews  i  inviting  them  to  an  amicable 
Difcujien  of  the  Evidences  of  Chrijtiariity.  By  yofeph  Priejiley^ 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Jc.  Imp.  Petrop.  R.  Paris.  Holm.  Taurin. 
^urel.  Med.  Paris.  Harlem.  Cantah,  Americ.  et.  Philad.  So- 
I  cius.  8vo.  IS.  ftitched.  Birmingham  printed*  John- 
fpn,  London.  1786. 

'HERE  arc  latent  principles  that  govern  the  opinions  as 
*  well  as  the  adfions  of  men,  which,  though  difeovered 
lyr. their  neighbours,  are  frequently  unknown  to  themfelves, 
Thediflenters  from  theChurchofEngland,  partly  from  princi¬ 
ple,  and  perhaps  mqre  from  antipathy,  dilcover  an  inclination 
to  (^viate  as  far  as  poffible  from  the  eftablifhed  religion  of 
their.  CQuntry.  The  ornarnents,  the  revenues,  the  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  dignity  of  the  church,  are  the  fplendida  peccata 
tli^  tt  in  the  eyes  of  many  diffenters  ;  their  liberality 
ajid  philbfophy,  notwithftanding  many  illuftrious  excep- 
tipr^,  are  not  fo  refined,  pr  rational  as  they  are  apt  to  ima- 
giaf ;  4pdi  in  many  inftanccs,  refemble  the  pretended  pa- 
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triotifin  of  thofe  conipirators  who  rife  in  arms  againft  a  law» 
ful  monarchy. 

Among  the  rational  apoftles  of  the  prefent  age  (for  fb 
they  wilh  to  be  called)  Dr.  Prieftley  certainly  holds  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  Having  demoliflicd,  as  he  fondly  imagines,  aH 
the  theological  fyftems  that  have  ever  been  eiiablifhed  in 
the  world ;  having  overturned  the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of 
eighteen  centuries ;  and  having  invented  a  new  theory  of 
Chriftianity,  adapted  to  the  philofophic  tafte  of  the  times ; 
he  now  invites  the  Jews  to  a  friendly  difputation,  and,  pro¬ 
vided  they  will  believe  in  him,  promifes  his  triendly  aid  to 
reftore  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Thefe  letters  are  five  in  number.  The  firft  treats  of  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewi/h  nation,  and  the  caulesof 
their  prejudices  againft  Chriftianity.  The  fecond  contains 
an  account  of  the  prefent  dil'perled  and  calamitous  ftate  of 
the  Jewifti  nation.  The  third  mentions  the  hiftorical  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  divine  million  ot  Chrift.  In  the  fourth  Dr, 
Prieftley  delivers  the  dodlrine  concerning  the  Meftiah ;  and 
concludes,  in  the  fifth,  with'  milcellaneous  obfervations. 

.  In  general,  thefe  epiftles  are  filled  with  trite  .theological 
topics,  which  have  been  a  thouland  times  repeat^,  and  of¬ 
ten  exprelTed  vvith  more  elegance  and  corredinefs.  They 
contain,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  Angular  opinions,  which 
we  do  not  recolleiJi  to  have  met  with  elfewhere. 

In  page  lit  he  informs  the  ftock  of  Abraham  that  “  he  is 
“  a  worlhipper  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  without  admit-.- 
“  ting  any  other  to  lhare  in  the  rights  of  divinity  with 
“  him  as  if  the  right  of  the  Son  of  God  to  divine  honours 
depended  on  the  of  Dr.  Prieftley! 

In  page  4th  he  affirms  that  “  Jefus  Chrift  taught  his  fol. 
“  lowers  to  regard  himfelf  as  nothing  more  than  the  mef- 
“  fenger  and  lervant  ot  God,  a  prophet  like  unto  Mq/cs.”  Our 
Saviour  never  calls  himfelf  a  prophet  like  unto.Mofes.  The 
confeflion  of  Peter,  “  thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God,.” 
announces  more  than  a  prophet.  He  taught  hjs  difciples  that 
the  time  was  approaching  “  when  they  fhould  honour  the 
“  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.” 

Aware  of  the  averfion  of  the  Jews  t9  their  fqrefkins,  he 
tells  them,  p.  5,  that  “  circumcifiori  was  intended  to.diftiri- 
“  guifh  them  from  all  other  nations  as  the  peculiar  people  jJ 
*•*  God,  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  In  ancient  times  ,the 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  were  circumcifed  as  well  ,  as  the 
Jews;  in  modern  times  the  Arabians,  the  Turks,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  praftife  this  bloody  and  indelicate 
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ceremony ;  though  Dr.  Prieftley  will  not  admit  them  to  ht 
the  peculiar  people  of  God. 

Page  you  God  has  promifed  the  poflellion  of  the 

**  land  of  Canaan.**  Where?  He  made  fucK  a  promife  to 
their  fathers,  and  performed  it.  He  has  promiied  nothing 
to  the  modern  Jews.  ' 

Page  9..<‘  When  ypu  fhall  be  obedient  to  God,  divine 
>i  communications  will  be  again  imparted  to  you,  and  by 
-you.to  the  refl  of  the  world.**  Credat  Judatis  apella ;  mn 
^go!  r  Ar  the  clofe  of  the  canon  of  the  feripture  all  the  curies 
contained  in  the  facred  volumes  are  denounced  againit  the 
authors  of  new  revelations.  '  > 

^  In  p.’25  he  informs  the  defeendants  of  Abraham,' that, 
though  the  miracles  of  Chrift  cannot  vie  with  thole  of 
^ofes  in  point  of  fplendour  and  magnitude^  yet  that,  with 
‘‘  refpeft  to  notoriety  and  frequency,  they  ihew  that  there 
could  be  no  trick  in  the  cafe.**  It  is  not  an.eafy  talk  to 
afeertain  the  magnitude  or.dimenfions  of  a.  miracle  ;  but  to 
call  our  Saviour’s  miracles  notorious^  is  not  a  very  honourable 
appellation.*  , 

Page  41.  Myfelf,”  (beginning  a  fentence  with  the  accii- 
lative  !)  and  other  Chrillians,  *are  no  believers  in  the  mi- 
taculous  conception  of  Jefus,  but  are  of'  opinion  that  be 
was  the  legitimate  fon  of  Joleph.**  Are  all  .the  evange- 
lifts^  then,  liars  and  impoftors  ?  And  have  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  world  been  dupes  and  fimpletons  for  feventeen  hundred 
years,  a  few  theorifts  excepted  in  the  eighteenth  century? 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  ,  ,  . 

Page  43.  To  the  Ample  doftrine  of  the  gofpel  have 
been  added  fuch  opinions,  borrowed  from  heathen  philo- 
fopliers,  as  are  utterly  difeordant  with  its  genuine  prin- 
ciples,  efpecially  that  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift, **i  That  the 
doftrine  of  the  divinity»of  Chrift  was  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  philofophersy  is  a  more  marvellous  difeovery  than  any 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  has  made  in  cleftricity  or  air. 

The  cbnclufion  of  the  laft  letter  is  a  delicious  morfel  of 
divinity. 

*  But  if  yoqr  temporary  unbelief  has*  anfwered  fo  valuable  apur- 
pofe,  a  muck  greater,  and  a  more  happy  one  may  be  expected  from 
your  converfion  to  Chriftiaoity  at  the  prefent,  or  fome  fatorc  time; 
when  with  that  will  be  connedled  your  refioration  to  the  divine  favour, 
your  refettlemeDt  in  your  own  country,  and  that  glorious  and  profper* 
ous  ftate  in  it  which  is  certainly  referved  for  you.  This  will  be  fuch  2 
fulfilment  of  a  lone  train  of.  prophecy,  pow  exifting  in 'your  facred 
»  ana  which  therefore  can  never  be  faid  to  have  been 


^ooks  and  ours, 

(pade  after  the  event,  as  mpfl  ^lence  all  incredulity,  and  efiablilh  the 
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pure  worfliip  of  the  God  of  Abraham^IfaaCy  and  Jacob*  to  the  end  of 

time.  ^  ^  ,v  *  ^  ‘ 

<  Even  the  corruption  of  Chridianity,  and  that  degree  of  unbelief  in 

It  which  has  been  the  confcquence  of  that  corruption*  will  likewife  ap¬ 
pear*  we  cannot  doubt,  to  have  had  its.ufe*^  viz.  to  make  us  examipc 
our  ptinciples,  in  order  to  diftinguiih  what  is  true  from  what  is^ii^. 
By  this  means  we  (hall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and 
value  of  Chriftianity*  and  yield  a  better-grounded  and  more  unwaver¬ 
ing  aflent  to  it  than  we' could  have  done  if  we  had  only  received  it  from 
our  anccftors,  without  any  examination  of  our  ow'n.  It  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  oppofjtion  that  has  been  made  to  any  fyllem*  and  of  the  power 
of  truth  in  overcoming  that  oppofition,  that  can  alone  give  a  firm  elU- 
blilhment  to  our  faith  in  it.  .  . 

*  We  therefore  owe  infinite  obligation  to  your  nation  for  upbraiding 
us,  as  you  have  never  ceafed  to  do,  with  paying  divine  honours  to  Jefiig 
Chrift,  and  making  a  trinity  in  the  divine  nature,  and  confcquently  with 
being  idolaters,  ,  . 

'  ‘It  has  been  one  principal  means  of  making  the  more  inquifitive 
among  us  to  confider  whether  the  heinous  charge  was  a  juttone  1  and 
the  confcquence  has  been,  that  we  have  found  it  to  be  fo.  -  You  had 
reafon  on  your  fide,  and  we  yield  to  it.  With  the  fame  candour  di 
you  alfo  examine  whether  we  have  not,  in  other  refped?,  reafon  on 
our  fide  alfo,  and  fubmit  to  thaty  not  to  «r*  who  are  only  the  means, 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  holding  it  out  to  you. ,, 

‘  If  you  will  examine  impartially  what  Chriftianity  really  £/,  and 
not  what  it  has  been  reprefevted  to  be,  you  will  find  in,  it  nothing  at 
which  your  minds  ought  to  revolt.  It  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  all 
the  zeal  you  now  have  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  though  it  is  hofiile  to 
the  additions  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  among  you  have  made 
to  it,  and  which  no  perfon,  except  one  authorifed  by  God  for  the 
purpofe,  had  any  right  to  make.  -  — 

‘  Chrifiianity  inculcates,  as  fully  as  Mofes  himfelf,  the  doflrine  of 
divine  unity  \  and  afferts,  with  peculiar  clearnefs  and  energy,  that 
fundamental  article  of  all  pra£lical  religion,  the  revelation  of  ^  future 
lifty  redlifying  fome  miftakes  into  w  hich  your  ancellors  feem  to.  have 
fallen  with  refpeft  to  it.  But,  whether  you  be  offended  or  not*  .Chrif- 
tianity  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  the  Gentile  world. 

^  This  dodrine,  however,  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  any 
thing  contained  in  your  feriptures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  really 
implied  in  them;  for  there  we  'read  that  Enoch,  Noah,  Job,  and 
many  others,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  God  (and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
happy  ih  a  future  fiate),  though  they  lived  before  the  publication  of 
the  law  of  Mofes,' or  even  the  appointment  ofcircumcifion.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  thefe  rites  are  not,  in  their  own  natare**'nc- 
feffary  to  acceptance  with  God.  Nay*  .Abraham  himfelf  became  the 
friend  and'  favourite  of  God  before  he  was  circumcifcd  j  and  neither 
he,  norJfaac,,  nor  Jacob,  were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  laws  of 
Mofes.  Why  then  Ihould  you  think  it  inconfiftent  with  any.  maxim 
in  the  government  of  God  that  he  (hould  bC'difpofed  to  make  all  the 
fincerely  pious  aud  virtuous  happy  ?  ''“v 

‘  Your 
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*  Yoar  peculiar  ritual  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  it,  be  obferved 
by  all  mankind.  It  is  only  adapted  to  a  country  of  fmall  extent, 
but  fufficient,  and  properly  iituated,  to  be  the  head  of  all  countries, 
and  where  your,  nation  will  reign  as  kings  and  pritfts  umo  God,  re- 
ceiring  the  homage  of  all  other  nations,  and  prefenting  offerings  to 
God  on  thehr  behalf.  If  a  iituation  like  this  does  not  gratify  your 
bigheft  ambition,  you  encourage  an  ambition  of  a  very  prepofterous 
and  improper  kind,  inconfiftent  with  the  happinefs  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  with  that  of  your  own,  out  can  yon  really  think 
that  God  made  all  the  Gentile  nations  to  be  your  flaves  and  vaffals, 
and  did  not  rather  intend  that  your  preeminence  fhould  have  for  its 
object,  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  the  happinefs  of  the  whole 
world  ? 

‘  The  head,  though  the  moft  honourable  member  of  the  body,  is 
calculated  to  be  fublervient  to  the  whole  lyftem.  The  family  of 
Aaron  fupplies  you  with  priefts,  but  it  is  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  and  the  family  of  David  gives  you  kings,  but  for  the  happi. 
ncis  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  like  manner,  your  whole  nation  is  to 
be  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  its  bun^  the 
aaedium  of  communicating  happinefs  to  all  mankind,  who  are  equally 
the  offspring  of  God,  and  the  care  of  his  providence,  with  yoiu  delves. 
Let  then  this  great,  this  rational  and  defirable  preeminence  content 
ydttj  and  let  all  idea  of  oppofition  and  difference  of  intcieil  ceafe. 
We  will  receive  and  honour  you  as  our  elder  brethren  ir  ihc  great 
£nnily  of  God ;  acknowledge  us  as  your  younger  brethren, 

*  Your  nation  is  the  great  objed  towards  which  pur  eyes  are  di- 
veded.  From  the  call  of  Abraham,  you  have  been  the  chief  inllru- 
x&ent,  in  the  bands  of  God,  of  inftruding  mankind  in^the  great  truths 
(of  religion.  Your  fufferings  have  had  the  fame  objtd  with  your 
prefperity;  and  having  now,  we  hope,  nearly  anfwered'  their  end, 
may  the  God  of  •heaven,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Ifaic,  and  Jacob, 
the  God  whom  we  Cbriffians  as  well  as  you  Jews  worihip  (and  whom 
we  have  learned  of  you- to  worfliip)  be  gracioufly  pleaded  to  put  an 
end  to  them,  gather  you  from  all  nations,  as  he  hsi  promifed,  releitle 
jrou  in  your  own  country,  the  land  of  Canaan,  and,  under  princes  of 
the  family  of  David,  make  you  the  moft  illuftrious,  as  you  arc  now 
moft  defpifed,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

’  •  With  my  moft  carneft  prayers  for  your  happinefs,  temporal  and 
ipiruual,  1  am,  ^ 

‘  Your  brother  in  the  worlhip 

‘  of  the  one  only  true  God, 

‘  Joseph  Priestley.’ 

Ghriftianity  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  all  the  zeal  you 
**  now  hzve  for  the  law  of  Mofes.’’  Ferfedlly  inconfiftent, 
if  we  believe  the  New  Teftament.  Two  of  the  epiftles  are 
written  exprefsly  on  this.fubjed:,  that  to  the  Romans,  and 
that  to  the  Galatians.  “  1  Paul  fay  unto  you,  that,  it  ye 
cinumclfcdy  Chtji  fhall  profit  you  nothing.  Chrift  is 
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become  of  no  effeft  to  you,  whofocver  of  you  are 
by  the  law :  ye  are  fallen  from  grace 
«  Your  nation  will  be  the  head  61  all  countries,  and  reign 
«  as  kings  and  priefts  unto  God,  receiving  the  homage  of 
all  other  nations,  and  prefenting  offerings  to  God  on  their 
behalf.  Your  whole  nation  is  to  be  the  head  of  all  the 
“  nations  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  its  being  the  medium  of 
«  communicating  happinels  to  all  mankind.”  This  is  a 
very  fine,  or  rather  a  very  fulfome  compliment :  but  pray, 
Doftor,  who  are  your  vouchers  for  its  truth?  There  is  not 
afingle  fyllable,  either  in  the  Old  Teftament  or  the  New, 
that  refers  to  this  miraculous  period  of  hiftory.  As  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  are  extending  their  dominions,  their 
manners  and  opinions,  to  the  molt  diftant  corners  of  the 
earth,  it  is  hiftorically  probable,  independent  of  prophecy, 
that  Chriftitnity  will  become  the  religion  of  the  world. 
When  the  Jews,  no  longer  perfecuted  or  contemptible,  fliall 
be  received  into  lociety,  and  hold  their  rank  in  life  like 
other  denominations  of  men,  it  is  probable  that  their  lin- 
gularities  will  wear  away,  and  that  they  will  diffolve  and 
difappear  in  the  mals  of  nations  that  furround  them.  But 
that  they  are  ever  to  be  reftored  with  dignity  and  pomp  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  become  a  nation  of  kings  and  priefts, 
and  aft  as  mediators  for  the  reft  of  the  world,  is  the  rnoft 
Angular  fiftion,  that  has  been  conceived  in  thele  latter  ages, 
and  could  never  enter  into  any  head  that  was  not  confider- 
ably  difordered,  either  with  poejry  or  prophecy.  The 
Jews  are  noted  for  advancing  great  fums  to  heirs  and  minors 
upon  high  intereft  ;  but  w'e  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
not  a  Hebrew  in  the  world  who  would  advance  a  Ikekel  of 
the  fahftuary  to  a  brother,  even  at  the  rate  of  a  thoufand 
per  cent,  on  the  promife  of  being  repaid  after  their  reftbr- 
ation  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Since^this  little  traft  fell  into  our  hands,  we  have  received 
a  letter,  addreffed  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  from  a  very  learned  Jew, 
the  rabbi  Hen  Solomon,  teacher  of  the  Jew'ilh  Sanhedrim 
at  Amfterdam,  and  publiflter  of  the  late  elegant  editions  of 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Talmud  of  JerufaJem: 
which  letter  we  have  his  permiffion  to  publifh. 

To  Dr.  Priest  LET, 

.  '  a 

DESCENDANT  of  the  flock  of  Joktan,  though 
neither  Jew  nor  orthoilox  Chriftian  admit  you  into  their 
nun>ber,  we  admire  the  abundance  of  your  labours,  and 


^  Galatians  iv.  jd  and  ^th  verfes. 
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applaud  the  fervour  of  your  zeal, to  convert  us  to  your  new 
plan  of  Chriftianity,  and  rellore  us  to  the  land^of  Canaan. 
VVe  are  not>  however,  convinced  by  ypur  arguments.  But, 
that  you  may  not  reckon  us  a  iVifF-necked  and  obftinate  ge- 
.Iteration,  we  (hall  aflign  fbme  reafons  why  it  would  be  very 
imprudent  for  us,  at  prefent,  to  renounce  our  own  religion 
and  adopt  yours.  In  the  firft  place,  .we  are  furpriled  that 
the  fyftcm  of  Chriftianity,  w  hich  you  call  the  true  one, 
Ihould  have  been  fo  long  concealed  even  from  Chriftians 
themfelves,  and  brought  to  light  only  about  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  its  publication.  It  a  charter,  conveying 
the  moft  important  rights  and  privileges  to  individuals,  was 
fo  intricate  and  obfeure  that  it  could  not  be  underftood  nor 
explained,  even  by  lawyers  themfelves,  till  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  after  its  date,  we  would  be  apt  to  infer  that  the  prince, 
by  whom  it  was  conferred,  either  did  not  underftand  it  him- 
lelf,  or  did  not  wifli  it  to  be  underftood  by  others,  A  revc- 
lation^  that  it  requires  fo  many  ages  to  reveal^  looks  more 
like  a  Delphian  enigma  than  the  oracles  of  Zion., 

According  to  your  creed,  you  and  your  followers  can 
.only 'be  reckoned  profelytes  of  the  Jew's,  and  not  a  new 
feft.  If  Jefus  Chrill  w’as  no  more  than  a  prophet  like  Elijah 
or  Jeremiah,  Chriftianity  can  by  no  means  be  called  a  new 
religion';  and  its  author  can  only  be  reckoned  an  interpreter 
of  the  old.  Elijah  raifed  the  dead  like  Jefus  Chrift,  and, 
like  him*,  explained  the  law  of  Mofes;  and,  if  your  prophet 
was  only  a  man  of  like  paftions  with  him,  you  can  only  be 
confidered  as  a  of  the  Jews.  As  our  religion,  according 
to  your  own  confellion,  was  confirmed  by  greater  miracles 
than  thofe  that  your  prophet  performed,  its  authority  muft 
alfo  bcvfuperior  to  yours.  Nothing  but  the  idea  of  Divinity 
in  the  charafter  of  your  prophet  could  authorife  him  to 
kboUfli  the  old  difpenlation  and  introduce  a  new  one, 

‘‘  According  tc  your*  theory  of  Chriftianity,  we*  do  not 
know  what  benefit  w-e  could  receive  from  your  prophet. 
The  dofirine  of  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead  w^as  received 
among  us,  according  to  your  owm  fcriptiires,  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jefus  Chrift,  The  morality  of  the  NewTefta- 
tnent’ is  partly  taken  from  the  Old,  and  partly  from  the 
(kx^frine  of  tne  Effenes,"as  you  will  find  it  defcribed  by  Jo- 
fephus.  Why  then  fhoiild  w'e  change  i  ,  / 

The  defirc  of.  becoming  the  head  of  a  fe£l  or  party  h 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  paflions  in  human  nature.  External 
empire  is  not  more  flattering  to  ambition  than  this  empire 
over  the  mitid.  Wealth,  honours,  pleafure,  even  life  itlelf, 
have  been  facrificed  to  it  in  all  ages;  and,  through  the 
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jllufions  of  felf-love,  and  the  errors  of  ignorance,  obflinate 
and  difappointed  vanity  has  been  crowned  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  &f  martyrdom,.  VV'^e  believe  that  you  would  ’  be  as 
proud  or  vain  of  converting  the  Jews,  as  Alexander  the  Great 
was  5f  conquering  India.  But  remember  that  you  caniibt 
be  our  Mefliah ;  for,  though  you  are  called  Joleph,’  you ‘are 
not  defcended  from  the  flock  of  Abraham.  When  your  ap^- 
ftles  failed  in  converting  the  Jews  of  old,  they  faul,  “  Lb! 
«  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles and,  when  you  have  been  dif¬ 
appointed  in  propagating  your  own  dodrines  among  the 
Chrlftians,  you  now  turn  to  the  Jews }  but  it  is  probable 
that  y6u''wili  riot  meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

“  As  you  have  not  yet  fixed  the  canon  of  your  feriptures, 
and  taught  us  what  to  believe  and  what  to  rejed,  your  ad- 
drefs  can  only  be  confidered  as  one  of  your  chymical  expe¬ 
riments  on  a  fubjed  which  is  not  afeertained.  At  the  fame 
time,  from  the  freedom  you  have  ufed  with  the  Nciv  Tella- 
ment,  we  arc  a  little  fufpicious  what  havoc  you  might  make 
of  the^O/d. 

“  Lallly,  as,  according  to  your  own  confellioh,  we  already 
approximate  very  near  to  each  other,  let  the  change  begin 
on  your  fide;  for  it  would  be  ealy  for  you  to  be  circumciled, 
but  it  is  altpgether  impolTible  for  us  to  recover  the  preputial 
tegument  of  original  nature. 

,  Wifhing  you  all  fuccefs  in  your  experiments  on  airfznd 
improvement  in  the  conftrudion  of  balloons, 

1. ,  -  -  -  “  1  remain,  &c.  &c. 


Art;  Vll.  -The  Hifiory  of  the  Lives  of  Met  Hard  and  Heleifa: 
emprifing  a  Period  of  Eighty -four  1  cars,  from  1079.  to  1165. 
IPith  their  genuine  Letters,  from  the  Collection  of  Amboife. 
^By  -the  Rcv.  Jofeph  Berington.  410.  il.  is.  boards.  J3ir- 
smingham  printeal. '  Robinfons,  London.  1787. 

a&bd’r  vi  [_  Concluded  from  our  laf. 

^HE  marriage  of  Abeillard  and  Heloifa,  which  feemed  to 
proinife^the  confummation  of  their  joys,  proved  only  the 
beginning  of  their  forrows.  Eulbert  had  made  a  fqiemn  pro- 
mUe  to  keep  the  marriage  fecret;  but,  when  the  rumour  began 
to  pjrevail  ^at^a  private  marriage  had  taken  place,  jOfficious 
friends  foqnjpter^rcd,  who  reprefented  to  the  old  man, that, 
to  retrieve,  the  honour  .of  his  niece,  '.and  preferve  the  dignity 
lOf  his  family,  it  w’as  requifite  that  the  nuptials  Ihould.  be 
made  public.  Notwithllauding  his  engagement,  the  recoU 
“•  '  leftion 
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ledtion  of  pall  injuries  ftruck  forcibly  on  the  feelings  of  the 
canon ;  he  ordered  his  fervants  to  divulge  the  marriage ;  and 
he  and  his  friends  were  indullrious  to  propagate  the  tale  in 
every  company.  The  unexpected  news  of  thefe  nuptials 
foon  pervaded  Paris;  and,  whenever  Heloila  appeared  in 
public,  her  friends  crowded  around  her  to  compliment  her 
on  her  new'  dignity.  With  that  dilinterelled  attachment  to 
the  honour,  and  the  future  preferment  of  Abeillard,  which 
dillinguilhcd  her  on  all  occafions,  Ihe  politively  denied  the 
faft.  When  upbraided  by  her  uncle  for  the  denial,  Ihe  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  promife  he  had  made  to  Abeillard  not  tp 
divulge  the  marriage  ;  “  Accufe  me  not,”  laid  Ihe,  of  in- 

gratitude ;  I  feel  all  the  duties  which  bind  me  to  you ; 
**  but  Abeillard  is  my  hufband.”  She  acquainted  her  lover 
with  her  fituation  and  her  fears.  He  removed  her  from  her 
uncle’s  houfe,  and  placed  her  in  the  abbey  of  Benediftine 
nuns,  in  which  Ihe  had  been  educated.  When  Fulbert  dih 
covered  how  his  niece  had  been  difpofed  of,  he  meditated 
revenge ;  the  infamous  mode  of  dt  which  he  projedled  is 
well  known;  it  was  foon  executed;  and  Heloifa  and  Abeil¬ 
lard  became  wretched  for  ever. 

At  this  period  the  monaftic  life,  introduced  from  the  Eaff, 
had  become  frequent  inEureme.  Enthufiafm,  which  was  2 
ftriking  feature  in  the  charafter  of  the  times,  had  conriefled 
this  with  the  idea  of  Chriftianity.  According  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tempers  of  men,  religion,  melancholy,  remorfe,  and 
even  ambition,  had  peopled  the  defer ts  with  thofe  who  had 
left  the  world,  and  thofe  whom  it  had  forfaken.  The  mo- 
nallery  of  Carthufians,  founded  by  St.  Bruno  at  this  period, 
marks  the  I'pirit  of  the  times,  and  is  deferibed  by  our  author 
in  the  nioft  piftiirelque  and  poetical  manner. 

*  At  this  time  alfo  St.  Bruno  inftituted  his  Carthufians.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  of  great  repute  in  the  churches  of  France.  Dif-' 
gufted  of  the  world,  and  naturally  of  a  gloomy  difpofition,  he  affo- 
ciated  to  himfelf  a  few  companions,  and  with  thefe  retired  to  the 
dreadful  folitudes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble.  The  man 
who  has  feen  this  fequeftered  legion,  even  in  its  more  hofpitable  Hate, 
may  form  fome  conception  of  the  mind  of  Bruno.  The  horrors  of 
.the*' place  where  congenial  with  his  foul :  here,  bethought,  theDb 
vinity  loved  to  dwell ;  and  that,  in  the  howling  of  the  wildernels,  he 
ihould  more  difiinfUy  hear  his  voice.  To  the  aufterities  with  which 
nature  clothed  every  objed  round  him,  he  added  whatever  imagin- 
a||on  could  fuggell,  painful,  macerating,  and  opprefiive,  in  filcnce, 
abKenuQufnefs,  and  penury.  The  inhabitant^  of  the  Qhartreufe,  fo 
was  their  dwelling  called,  forbad  themfelves  the  poor  comforts  of 
their  own  fociety;  and  the  few'  wanderers,  whom  curiofity  might 
lead  to  them,  were  refufed  admilfion  to  their  huts.  Women*  were 
fiot  allowed  to  put  a  foot  upon  the  ground,  which  the  pious  folitaries 

called 
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conftnted,  «  Ji- „  ^  ^^^utiful  ^lefigu 

“  me  to  the  cJoitter  ^  I?  ^aid  /he^  «’ 

■‘  you  ordered  md’  /  the  bJoom  called 

f>ey  of  Argenteuil  ^mantic  love  fnd  ?  ‘o  the 

lie  foleralrem' 1  '’f '»"«  rclid^nw  Td/'’"''"  "»  eb- 

■  Th.d.,„I  P^^'’"l'™''ffi<>n  ’  ^  "■«  OKed  for 

iffiop  of  Parie  «>«'  .  had  drawn  n.  j 

o>y  veil,  whieh  ms' to  CO  ^ ®  ceremony  *S  '^.'■Scnteull.  The 

The  airembiy  ftoo?;‘^r^"‘‘°^‘h;v"«1m  W 
J'der  opened,  andHeLifai"  ^  r"'  expeftation  •  th!^^'*^  «  on  the 

commg  drefs  of  the  orwl  hjrward.  She  w!^  the 

»f  w  beauty,  of  blf "  /ricidi’rf  0!*°? '*"  l*«l»y  of 

fSf^a  f 5  SuteuoT- 

•«“'•  «f  CoJudia?."’'""  ftc  '►a/wd", ot"'  '■“ 

to  pronounce  the 


OThalamls  indigne  me.c  f’u  “*  •' 

t ^c^tun!  caput;  habebat- 

hj  miferum  faitura  fuf?  M,?'*'^  ''"P'*  "“Ph» 
Sed  quas  fponte  loam.'  ^  P*nas, 


uL^*  Uttering  the  la  ft  j  -t-ncaft.  phg,  |^ 

-unr  ^heXr:[“f;  jtrnr-. 
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*  The  hcroifm  of  this  adlion  has  feldom,  I  believe,  been  equalled. 
But  love,  and  the  peculiar  ftrength  of  her  mind,  would  have  cairied* 
Hcloifa  even  to  more  arduous  facrifices,  had  they  been  prefented  to 
her.  It  will  be  faid,  that  her  mind,  at  the  awful  moment  of  giving 
herfelf  xo  God,  was  not  in  the  difpofition  of  a  Chriilian  votary;  that 
it  more  refem bled  a  pagan  facrifice  :  and  that,  inilead  of  the  pious 
fentiments,  agreeable, to  the  occaiion,  which  her  mouth  ihould  have 
uttered,  (he  profanely  repeated  the  lines  which  Cornelia,  with  a  dag 
ger  in  her  hand,  addreffed  to  the  manes  of  Pompey,*  when  (he  re 
ceived  the  news  of  his  death.  It  is  true  :  nor  did  Heloifa,  either  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  veil,  or  afterwards  in  life,  ever  pretend  that 
flic  had  any  thing  more  in  .view  than  merely  to  obey  the  command  of 
Abcillard,  To  have  aded  a  part  incbnfiltent  with  this  objed,  be- 
icame  not  her  charader  :  '(he  wilhed  not  to  introduce  the  afedation 
of  religion,  where  nothing  religious  was  meant;  the  honclly  and 
candour  of  her  mind  revolted  at  the  thought.  Indeed  it  is  manifeft, 
had  Abeillard  but  hinted  that  the  adion  would  havepleafed  him  more, 
with  a  Roman  countenance  (he  would  have  met  the  point  of  a  dag- 
ger,  or  have  fw  alio  wed  the  deadly  hemloc.* 

This  is  more  than  delcription ;  it  is  exquifite  painting. 
The  reader  becomes  a  fpedator  of  the'  feene  ;  and,  entering 
into  the  emotions  of -the  aliembly,  almoft  thinks  he  hears 
the  fatal  vows  of  Heloifa,  which  were  to  lever  her  from  the 
world  and  Abeillard  for  ever.’’  v  ; 

The  lubfequent  events  in  the  life  of  Abeillard,  and  the 
r^erfecution  he  met  with  from  the  world,  form  an  alTem- 
blage  of  misfortunes  which  is  not  to  be  .paralleled  in  the  hif 
tory  of  any  individual.  There  was  fbmething  in  his  cha 
radfer  that  provoked  oppofition ;  a  love  of  innovation,  dan 
gerous  at  all  times,  but  more  efpecially  in  a  dark  age ;  an 
afperity  of  aflertion,  when  he  knew  he  was  in  the  right 
and  a  confcioulhels  of  fuperior  talents,  which  he^ilever  at 
tempted  to  difguife.  A  romantic  felf-love  feems,to  have 
been  his  ruling  paffion,  w^hich  was  encouraged  and  .fofterei 
by  the  early  figure  which  he  made  in  life,  and  the  triumphs 
which  he  obtained  over  the  mort  celebrated  mailers.  He 
lovcd  vidlory  more  than  truth,  and  perhaps  difputation  and 
preledlion  mprelthan  either,. becaufe  they  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  unfolding  his  talents,  and  dilplaying  his  elo 
quenie.  He  viewed  the  condudl  of  others,  fo  far  as  it  re 

Iated  to  himlelf,  in  fo  dark  a  medium,  that  he  had  it  not 
n  his  power  to  form  an  equitable  and  candid  judgment. 
This,  however,  we  muft  partly  impute  to  his  unmerited  and 
unparalleled  misfortunes.  Round'his  own  perlbn  a  perpetual 
funflilne  of  fancy  played,  which  dift'ufcd  luilre  and  bril¬ 
liance  on  every  intention  of  his  'mind,  and  every  adHon  oi 

Jiis'life.  .  I 
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But  tHe  chief  fource  of  His  calartiifies  was  the  malignity 
of  his  foes; .  Inferior  to  him  in  abilities,  they  were  Ibperior 
in  cunning,  and  all  the  infidious  arts  which  need  no  in- 
ftruffer  but  a'  bad  heart.  The  world  loves  to  triumph  over 
a  great  fpirit  in  its  fall,  arid  avenge  itfelf  of  that  fuperiority 
which  it  dil'played  in  its  luftre.  Hence,  when  he  dedicatetf 
his  orawry  to  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit,,  the  malignant 
jealotsdf  the  age  found  hint  guilty  of  herefy.  A  thurch,’* 
faid  thefe  diabolical  faints,  may  be  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
«  Trinity,  or  to  the  Son,  but  not  to  the  Father  dr  the  Spi- 
rit.”  He  had  written  on  the  Trinity,  and  attempted  td 
explain  myfteries  which  are  above  all  human  comprehen- 
lion.  Although  he  had  not  departed  from  the  doftrine  of 
the  church,  he  was  again  found  g;^uilty  of  herefy,  and  con¬ 
demned  with  his  own  hands  to  commit  his  book  to  the 
flames.  •  If  he  vifited  Heloifa  in  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
eredled  for  her  pious  retreat ;  “  Yes,”  faid  his  enemies,  with 
a  malignant  fmile,  “  a  eunuch  can  do  fomething,”  If  he 
forbore  to  vifit  her,  he  was,  acculed  of  cruelty  and  hard- 
heartednefs.  Perfecution  followed  him  to  the  defert ;  and 
the  heart  of  Abeillard  never  knew  repole  till  it  ceafed  to 
throb.  '  ”  , 

Among  the  extraordinary  charafters  that  illuftrated  of  dif- 
graced  this  period,  our  author  diftinguifhes  Arnold  of  Bref- 
cia,  and  Tanchelni  of  Antwerp,  The  firft  viewed  the  de^* 
praved  manners  of  the  age>  and  the  intemperate  lives  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer;  and,  af- 
finning  the  guife  of.fanftUy,  and  the  auftere  drefs  of  the 
religious  orders,  opened  his  inveftives  and  exhortations  i(i 
the  Itrc^ts  of  Brelcia.  He  diredted  his  zealous  declamation^ 
againft  the  bifhops,  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  even  the 
Roman  pontiff  himfelf.  After  various  turns  of  fortune^ 
after  having  been  put  to’filence,  and  condemned  to  exile,  he 
found  that  fuccels  had  attended  his  exertions  ;  that  the  pope 
had  retired ;  and  that  the  gates  of  the  capital  were  open  to 
receive  him’,  Arnold  took  fire 'at*  the  news;  and  he  fancied 
that,  like  Junius  Brutus,  he  was  called’ on  once'nVore  to'give 
liberty  to  Rome*  Senfible  of  hi's  influence^  he  harangued 
'e  people;  he  talked  of  their  forefathers,  the  ancient 
ans^  who,  by  the  wifdom  of  their  lenate,  and  the  valour 
f  their  armies,  had  lubdued  the.moft  diftant  nations  of  the 
arth.  He  dwelt  on  the  names  and  the  atchievements  of  the 
ruti,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  .  Scipios;  and,  of  thele  men, 
taid  he,  are  not  you  the  children  f  -HeTpoke  of  the>  popCf 
of  a  dopofed  and  banifhed  tyrant  r  “  But  fhould  you  again 
be  difpofed,’' continued  he,-‘‘^to  admit  him  w'ithin  fheife 
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walls,  firft  fix  ycHir  own  rights^  and  determine  his.  He.  u 
but  your  bi(hb4x;  hint  thtteforc  have  his  fpiritual  ju-. 
tifdidion.  The  government  of  Rome,  its  civil, eftabluh*' 
meats, :aiid  its  territories, ■‘belong  to  you*  Thcfc  you  will 
keep,  if  you  have  the  fplrk  of  ‘men;‘dnd  the  heart'of 
<<  Roiyfaf^s  "  ^^Fir<|d  by  this  Harangue; the  people,  headed  by 
Ihc  mbft  dtraffeflcd  ot 'the  nobles,*  attacked  the  few  card^ 
nals  and  churchmen  who  remained  in  the  city;.fet  fire  to 
the  pliUccs,  and  compelled* the. citizens 'to^fwear  obedience 
to  the  new  government.  Eugenius,  the; pope,  at  lait  inter- 
jpoled  ;  and,  after  having  excommunicated  the.  ringleaders 
of  the  fadioh,  marched  againft  the  enemy,  and  foon  reftoreJ 
peace.  But  for  a  Icholar  of  Abeillard  to  have"  formed  the 
idea  of  attacking  the  Roman  pontifFin  the  very  centre  of  his 

g)\Ver,  ind  *  concerted  a  plan  of  reftoring  the"  republic  of 
ome  to  its  priflinc  glory,  prelcnts  a  phenomenon^  in  the 
twelfth  century.  _  “  .  , 

Tanchelm,  of  Aiitwei'p,*'  was  a  fa^iiatic  as  extr^rdinary  in 
his  way }  but  fanatics  are  the  produ<Jiion  of  every  age. 

Having  beheld  Heloifa  as  a  lover  and  a*  heroine,  let  us 
finifh  the  pidlure  by  contemplating  Her  as  a  faint.*  Abeillard 
had  enjoined  fomc  le.vere  regulations  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ventual  life,  luch  as  abftinence  from  particular  meats,  and 
from  wine  ;  Heloifa,  in  reply,  expreffes  the  fentiments  of  a 
philofopher  and  an  enlightened  Chriftian.  ^  l 

^  Truly,  thofe  things  arc  of  little  value  which  neither  prepare  ns 
for  the  kingdom  of  Uod,  nor  at  all  recommend  us  to  his  mercy. 
Such  are  all*  external  pfaflkes,  which  are  common  to  the  reprobate 
and  the  faint,  to  the  hypocrite  arid  the  fincere  Chriftian^  .It  was  the 
difiinflion  of  external  and  Jnternal  works  which  inade  fo  wide  a  dif* 
ference  between  the  Chriftian  and. the  Jew.  The  apoftlc  determine 
charity  to  be  the  fulftTling  and  the  end  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  by 
this  virtue  alone  that  the  tons  of  God  are  known  from'  the  fons.flf 
the  devil.  He  even  utterly  annuls  the  value  of  fucb  works.to  enhan^ 
the  merit  of  faith  and  internal  reditude.  Read^his  addreis  to  the 
,  Jews  in  the  epi^lc  to  the  Romans.  He  permitted  the  ufe-of  sB 
iDcati  f  it  was.only  the  danger,  of  fcandal  which  he^advifcd  to  b* 
avoided.^  His  ^writin^s "^every,  where  inculcate  thefij.ihaxims.  ...  . , 

'  *  And^did 'not  our  Sa  viour  bimfelf,  when  he  fgnl  out  hjs  difclpijJ 
to  preach,  u(e  the  fame  iiiduIgenceP  If  ever,  cantion  was  then  pe* 
CiUlarly  ncceflary^;  yet  hcltdld  them  to  eat  afid^drink  whatever  tbc 
kofpitable  kindnefs  of  ^ir  friends  ihould  let  hefjojre  theou  It  is  uue, 
Paul  forefaiv  that  the  rime  wouH  come  when  men  would  clepart  from 
this  diicipline  "of  hu'Maftir  and  of  himielf.  Thus  he  writes  to  Ti* 
;jBiothy  ;  /‘ Thc\Spmt  ftith^jgWnlyj^that.  in  the  latter  ^ynes,  fo»* 
.>ihal|  dep:^  from  th^  faith*,  giving  cv  to  the  fpdrtfs^^f  crfor,^imd  f 
the  doAnh^iof  dc^Is./  Iprbidding  to  xo 

from  meatsj  *whicH\j(>d  created/to  be  received  with  chanKfgiving'^^y 

tbcni 
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them  .who  bcHevc*  and  who  know  Ihe  troth  \  for  every  creature  of 
God  is  and  nothing  is  td  be  rejeded  which  is  taken 'with 

thankfeiTing/’  ^  ‘  < 

•«  If  external  appearances  be  regarded,  John  and  his  difcipl^i  with 
their  wonderful  abilinence  »atid  macerations^  may  be  preferred  to 
Chrift^and"  his  ap^es*,,.  They  themfelves  feemed  confetoua  of  a^iii* 
periority  when,  murmuring,  ihey^  faid  ••  Why  dg  we  and  the  l’h^-t 
lets  fall  fo  much,  while  thy  difciples  do  not  fall  St;  Audin  b  foU^ 
Upon  this  matter ;  and,  refleding  how  much  the  reality  exceeded  the 
fcmblancc  of  virtue,  he  boldly  pronounces  that  external  adions  fu- 
peradd  nothing  to  the  iherit  of  our  internal  difpofirions.  1  refer  you 
to  kb  writings. 

.  <  Virtue  alone  is  pleaiing  in  the  fight  of  God.  They  who  equally' 
it,  win  from  his  h^ods  receive  the  fame  reward,  though  their 
adiens  may  widely  vj^ryi  It  will  be  the  employment,  then,  of  the 
troc  ehrifiian  to  attend  to  his  heart ;  there  to  plant  the  feeds  of  virtue, 
and  froni  it  to  eradicate  vice.  What  may  be  the  (hew  of  his  adions, 
he  will  belittle  folicitous.  Wc  read  that  the  apofiles,  even  in  the 
company  of  their  Mailer,  were  fo  ruttic  and  ill-bred,  that,  regardlefs 


of  common  decorum,  as  they  paffed  through  the  corn-fields,  they 
plucked  the  ears,  and  ate  them,  like  children.  Nor  did  (hey  wafh 
their  hands  before  they  fat  down  to  table.  •*  To  bat  with  unwaihed 
hands,’*  laid  our  Saviour  to  thofe  who  were  offended,  ‘‘  doth  not 
defile  a  man and  he  infiantly  added  what  thofe  things  were  which 
Edflg  defilement  with  them,  evil  thoughts,'  homicides,  adulteries,” 
**  ^efe  come  fi  om  the  heart,  and  they  defile  a  man.”  If  the,iiiind 
be  not  previoufly  corrupted^  that  is,  if  the  will  be  not  vicious,  no  ac¬ 
tions  can  be  bad.  That  b  the  fource  of  evil. 

*  If  we  be  lludious  to  pleafe  Him,  who  is  the  fcarchcf  of  hearts^ 
and  who  reads  our  fecrets,  it  is  the  motive  of  our  adions  that  we 
lhall  be  careful  to  regulate.  The  widow’s  mite  was  more  acceptable 
than  all  the  fplendid  offerings  of  the  rich.  Ke,  who  docs  not  need 
ourfervices,  regards  the  intention,  and  "hot  the  gifV. '  The  Lord 
looked  kindly,  on  Abel  and  his  offerings he  faw  the  difpofitrbn  with 
which  he  came,  and  he  was  well  pleafed.  The  difpofition  b  more 
grateful  to  Heaven  when  the  adlon  which  accompanies  it  engages  left 
Wthir'atteniioti*  .  ,  ^ 

Let  VIS  then  determine  to  learii  Chriflian  prudence,*  and  to  imitate 
flttlrcr  j^ob,  who  efitertained  his  father  with  a  difh^of  homely  focTd, 
while  Efau  was  beatii^  the  woods  in  queil  of  raritieu  1, love  not 
fkarifaical  maxiiBS."  *&vid  fays,  •*' The  voWs  I  make, to  ibec,  O 


profane  and  (hd‘ed,''who  fliew^os  the  mfigttifi 

rorfiiantcsl  The'^dontrOry  doftrfne  w6md;  t 
to  fabftitute  the  works'of  the  lawi'^^kn^ 
for  fte  ‘Rb&ty'bf  the  gofpel,  aiid  io  the 
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'  •  We  know  what,  in  **  The  A&  of  the  ApoAIes,”.  was.  faid  to 
tkofe  uowife  ChriAUns  who  wUbed  to.  retain  the  pra&ices  of  the 
law. 

<  Do  you  then,  Abeillard,  follow  Cbrift  in  his  indulgent  maxims ; 
imitate  that  apoftle  whofe  name  you  bear,  proportioning  your  pre. 
cepts  to  the  weaknefs  of  our.  nature.  Allow  us.  ample  time  to  cek* 
brate  the  praifes  of  our  Maker.  This,  is  the  facrifice  .which  is  moft 
pleafing  to  him.  He  rejected  the  flelh  of-  bulls  and  the  blood  of 
goats ;  but  the  offering  of  praile  he  accepted,  and  he  liftened  to  t^ 
vows  of  the  heart.’ 

When  we  compare- the  letters  of  Abeillard- and  Heloifa,  we 
are  furprifecl  to  find  that  the  lady,  not  only  excels  in  elegance 
of  tafte,  but  in.philofophy  and  in  theology..  There  is  lome- 
times  a  native  elegance  in  the. female. mind,  which,  when  cul> 
tivated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  dallies,  Ihoots  Jponta* 
neoufly  into  all  the.fornis  of,  mental  improvement  and. moral 
beauty.  We  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  amiable,  the  he¬ 
roic,  though  romantic  charadter  of  Abeillard’s  wife,  fuggefted 
to  Rouifeau  the  idea  of  the  new  Heloifa.  • 

•  Mr.  Berington  makes  fpme  obfervations  on-  Pope’s  Epiflle 
frorfi, Heloifa  to  Abeillard ;  they  are  of  the  critical  kind; 
we  mean  to  make  fome  of  a  moral  nature.  The  indelicacy 
of  that  poem  is  indeed,  fo  grolVas  equally  to  oHend  our  mo- 
djcfty  and  our  talle. 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  veAal’s  ^ 

ft 

This  is,  indeed,  the  text  on  w'hich  the.  whole  poem  is  a 
commentary.  Was  the  recital  of  Abeillard’s  woes,  alter  an 
abfence  of  many  years,  to  excite  no  other  effedt  in  his  wif« 
than  a  tumult  in  her  veins  f 

J 

A  naked  lover  bound  and  hleedtng  lies. 

Where,  where  was  Eloife  ?  her  voice,  her  handj 
-  Her  poniard  had  oppofed  the  dire  command. 

Barbarian  Jlay  !  thy  bloody  hand  reftrain—  * 

•  * 

An  elegant  painter  would  have  throwm  this  operation  int» 
the  lhade ;  but  Po^  makes  it  the  principal  figure  of  the 
piece j  and  places  it  on  the  foreground.  Various  leenes  in 
the  hiftory  of  Abeillard  have  been  deferibed  by  the  pencil, 
but  this  has  hitherto  been  omitted.  Nothing  Ihould  be  de* 
'  -feribed  by  the  pen  that  decency  forbids  to  mfplay  with  tb( 
pencil.  .  ; 

This  circumflance  is  Hill, uppermoft  in  h^r  mind)  .. 

For  thee  the  fates,  feverely  kind,  ordain ,  '  . 

A  co»t fu/ptH/iftom  pleafure  and  from  pain; 

Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix’d  repole^  ‘  ‘ 

•j^'No  ful/t  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  gloviti 

Ceme, 
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r 
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H«nt  &n  ike  Cfrcuhllm  of  the  ^odi 
Comet  ’Abelard  t 

Tbc  torch  of  Venus  boms  not  for  the  dtad. 
Cut  from  th^  root  my  periih'd  joys  I  fee. 
And  /oa/e'j  warm  tide  for  ever  ftoft  in  thee. 


The  moft  abandoned  ftrumpet  that  walks  the  ilreet  could 
not  have  concaved  or.  uttered  any  thing  lb  groft  as  thele  lali 
lineK  .  , 

Still  on  that  breajt  enamour’d  let  me  lie, 

•  Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  preft ; 

Give  nil  thou  and  let  -me  dream  the  refi.  •  '  ■ 

Whoever  v^ill  take  the  trouble  to  .compare  the  original  let¬ 
ters  with  Pope’s  imitation, 'will  dilcbver'what  wondrous  pains 
he  has  taken  to'  turn  a  fine  woman,  a  penitent,  and  a  laint, 
into  a  common  proftitu'te.  '  ‘ 

Mr^  Berington’s  ftyle  is  animated  and  poetical,  but  ' juve¬ 
nile, '  flowery,  and  fometimes  affefted;  He  indulges  tob 
much  to  his  imagination,  and  requires  the  calm  andxorreftf 
ing  hahd  of  criticifm.  As  an  enlightened  and  philofophical 
catholic 'he  merits  praife ;  as  the  hiflorian  of  a  romantic 
period,  he  is  entitled  to  much  approbation  pas  a  writer^  hii 
ftyle  polTeffes  many  beauties,  clouded  with  many  faults^ 
we  frequently  meet  with  words  that  our  language  has  not 
adopted ;  .and  whh  affefted  and  turhid  phrales  that  criticifm 
difavotvs.  It  he  purfues  his  hiftorical  •  refearches;  as  he  has 
prortiifed,  he  muu., learn  to  reftrain  the  flights  of  his  jrtna^ 
gination,  and  prune  the  luxuriaheies  of  his  pen.  • 
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Art.  VIII.  Ohjervdtwis  on  the  Circulation  of  the  ilioocli  an3, 
on  the  KffeEls  of  Bleeding',  By  yohn  Hunt,  d  Member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  8vo.  Hitched,  u.  Johnlbn. 
London, lyby. 


Com^ 


epHE  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  an  im- 
A  portantepoch  in  the  hiftory  of  phyfic,  and  to  it  we  are 
entirely  indebted  for  all  the  improverticnts  in 

pbyliology,  lb  intimately  connected' with  the  rational  ptac- 
ttcc  of  that  art.  An  event  which  exploded  the:  fantaftic 
theories  of  former  times,  afforded  a  powerful  incitement  to 
ingenuity  to  fiipply  the  .void  of  fciencc,  and  cftaHlfh  a  fyf- 
ttih  of  fpeculativc  doftrines  more  confbnant  to  the  recent 
^tainments  in  natural  knowledge.  Mechanicaj  philofophy 
the  fame  time  extending  its  influence  over  Europe,  phy- 
ficians  were  induced  to  adopt  the  principles  of  this  fcience, 
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for  afcertaining  the  occult  laws  of  the  animal  economy;  an4 
hence  arofe  a  feries  of  curious  inveftigations,the  extravagant 
rcfult  qi  which  might  alone  have  been  lufficient  to  excite  a 
liilpiciw  of  fallacy.  But  it  vv^  for  a  long  time  found  dif* 
licultveither  to  queftion  or  overthrow  conclufious  vyl^cU 
feemed  tOM  founded  ip  demonftration,  till  farther  obfer^ 
vations*^ confirmed  fcepticlfni,  and  the  multiplied  exertion 
of.  inquirers  fuggefted  the  probability  of  new  laws. 

The  author  of  the  treatife  now  before  us  lets  out  with 
taking  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of.  this  part  of  phyfio- 
logy,  which  he  confiders,  with  good  reafon,  as  ftill  imper¬ 
fect  ;  but  thinks  that  the  fubjeft  may.  be  inyeillgated  rapie 
liiccefsfully,  by  attending  to  a  few  ^evident  fa^s  that  are 
well  khown  to  every  anatomift,  and  may  be  repeatedly  ex¬ 
amined  without  the  leaft  hazard  of  virant  of  uniformity,  in 
the  moft  inaportant  circumftances.  He  juiftly^obferves  that, 
in  all  inquiries  into  the. laws  of  the  aninaaj  economy,  it  is 
neceflary  that  the  feveral  parts  Ihould  be  in  ^  perfeft  ftate, 
and  aftjuated  by  the  powers  of  nature  only ;  which  is  not 
foiififtent  with  the  inftitutipn  qf  thofp  experiments  that 
Kave  been  ufed  to  determine  the  exiftpnee  and  degree  of  ir¬ 
ritability  or  fenfibility  of  different  parts;  and,  for  want  of 
attention  to  this  particular,  every  experimf.nt  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  ambiguity,  and  the  .moft  refined  and  plaiifible 
prove  pn  that  account,  exceptionable.  The  remarks  here 
fuggefted  by  the  author  are  not  new  ;  but  he  illuftratea  them 
jn  a  more  precife  and  fatisfaftory  manner  than  we  hitherto 
have  met  with.  ‘  The  pain,"  fays  he, 

^  *  That  the  animal  would  fuffer  by  the  difTedliou  to  expofe  an  artery, 
xnight  confiderably  diminilh,  or  totally  deftroy  the  natural  irritability 
of  the  part;  or  the  division  of  the  yeflcl  might  do  fo  much  injury  to 
th^  mufcular  coat,  that  the 'power  of  ^aftion  might  be  deftroy  ed,  and 
the  veflcl  not  contrafl,  though  it  was  cftedually  irritated ;  or  cutting 
the  vefl'el.to  get  at  the  internal  fiirface  might  prove  a  llronger  ftimii- 
lusthau  what 'would  be  afterwards  applied;  and  as  if' would  be  'diffi* 
cult  to  .evacuate  all  the  blood,  which  is  the  proper  ftimulus  provided 
by-nature,  '  and  impoffible  to  prevent  the  adimillibn  and  cpntad  of*  the 
air,  whitb  might  prove  a  ibmplus,  confequcntly  the  vefiel  could  not 
be  pbieryed -but  in  a  ftate  of  irritation.-  .  '  " 

Mr.  Hunt  farther  pbferyes  that,  when  our  Inquiries  are 
direfted  toTubjeftalpf^mu^  lefs -difficult  inveftigation,  we 
areTrequentlydec5jiv:ed  by  attending  to  the  delufiv.e  appear¬ 
ances  of  anatpmical  experimefitts,  if  we  do- not  at  the  lame 
time/attentivolyl  confidcD  the  true  principles  upon  which 
thefeiappear^ances^depend^fi^This  doArine,likew'i^,  he  con¬ 
firms  an  exaniple  luffioiently  convincing,  which  is  that 
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of  thcdifltrent  eflfefts  arifing  from  a  divifion  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  "and  a  flight  wound  Of'  a  fmall  artery.  ' 

‘After  clearly  evincing  the  life  and  ahiife  of  itiechanical 
illuftrations,  the  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  form ‘of  the 
arteries,  and  the  nature  of  the  diaftole,  which  he  elucidates 
with  great  ’pfecifion ;  defenbing  afterwards,  with  equal  ac- 
turacy,  the  fyftble" of  the  arteries,  arid  the  motion  of  the 
blood  during  the  diaftole  of  the  heart.  The  whole  of  his 
difquifition  on'th«  liibjeft  is  condudled  with  clofe  fcientific 
realbning,  and  Ke  reje£Vs  *the  hypothefis  of  an  ofciilatory 
motion  of  the  fniall  veflels,"  as  unneceifary  towards  flip- 
TOrting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  caulc  of  whicn, 
ne  contends,  4s  demonftrably  evident,  from  the  regular 
fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem.  ' 

•  The  author  next  exariiines  the  effe6fs  of  bleeding,  both* 
by  general  and  local  evacuation,  viz.  bleeding  in  the  arm, 
opening  the  temporal  artery,  cupping,  leeches,  and  fome- 
times  bleeding  in  the  foot,  in  cafes  of  liippreffion  of  .the 
VnerifeS.  *  He*  endeavours  to  evince  that  general  evacuation 
is  in  aill  cafes  really  more  advantageous  than  topical'  "He 
firft  confiders  the  eflfefts  of  opening  the  temporal. artery, 
and  he  argues  in  the  following  manner :  •  '  ;  ‘ 

The  difeafesthat  arc  fuppofed  to  require, this  operafioo  depend  on 
affeftions  of  the  brain ;  fuch  as  in  cafes  of  apoplexy*,,  in  eoncuflionj 
atidcompreflions  of  the  brain  from  external  injury,  ^c.—Ahd^  even  in 
fothiriftances,  if  the  intention  is  to  prevent  or  dimini(h  the  increafed 
^Won  of  theveflelsof  the  brain,  bleeding  in  the  arm  will  be  more 
advantageous  than  opening- the- temporary  artery.  It  has  b^n  before 
ihewD,  that  bleeding  in  the  arm  will  mod  expediftpufly  (j^miniHi  the 
power  of  the  heart;  and  as  this  is  efFe^ed  by  diminiihing  the  fupply 
of  blood  to  the  heart,  confcquently  the  dillributioii  of  blood  to  all 
parts  of  the_, arterial  fy item  will  be  diminiflicd  in  proportion and  a 
Ie&  quantity  of  blood  will  be  fent  to  the  brain.  But,  in  addition  to 
(Wipeffefts,  (which  "are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  body)  the  ple¬ 
thoric  itate  of  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater  will  be  moft  efFciftually 
corre^ed  by  diminiihing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cava ;  for  as 
there  isaperfe^ly  free  communication  between  the  finufes  qf  the  dura 
pi^ater  and  the  fuperiorj  cava,  their  degree  of  plenitude  will  be  nearly 
equal  when  the  body  is  in  a  horizontal  pofiiion;  but,  jh'an«ere&  pofi- 
^tion.  the  bipod  will  prefs  downward  by  the  power  of  gravity,  and 
conl^^uehtly  the  prenurc  on  the  brain  \ii|i  be  thereby  diminiihed ;  an4 
for  thiS'fddbn  it  is  proper,'  in  all  plethoric  ^^fftndhins'bf  the  brain,  to 
fccep  ihe  body  in  andreft  pofitiOtt.  it  is  well 'known  that..chc  finufes 
Of  (hedura*  qtoter,  in*a  natural  ftate,  contain  a  cqnfidefa'ble'quanticy 
ofr^bloadi^if  then  the  capacity  of  die  cranium  is  a  litflt^dio.inilhed 
by  a  depreffion,  which  is  io  occult  that  it  cannot  be  difeorwed  with 
fufficient  certainty  to  authorize  the  application  of  the  trepan,  and  the 
brain  itfelf  is  no  othervvays  affefted  but  by  the  compreffion,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  fpeedy  and  effedlual  method  of  giving  room  to  the 
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tx  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  finiifes  of  the 
dura  mater  by  an  evacuation  from  the  arm ;  and  if  the  brain  fhould 
aUo;bf  by  inflammation,  the  neceflity  of  bleeding  will  be  in- 

•  to  return  to  the  efFcfts  of  aitcriotomy.— VVben  the  temporal 
artery  is  opened,  the  refiftancc  to  the  progi  efs  of  the  blood  through  the 
iex^CTnal  carotid  artery  becomes  lefs  confiderable,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
btood  in  the  external  carotid  artery  will  be  increafed  in  proportion  as 
the  refrflance  is  diminiflied ;  fo  that  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  will  pafs 
through  this  branch  during*  the  evacuation,  than  before  the  temporal 
artery  was  divided— but  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  will  con- 
tlnujB  to  pafs*  through  the  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  to  the  brain  ; 

-  for  the  quantity  that  paifes  the  internal  carotid  artery  will  not  be  dimi- 
irifhed  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  quantity  that  paiTes  the  external 
|)ranch,  but  in  the  proportion  that  the  ipereafed  quantity  bears  to  the 
l^tlribnuon  of  blood  to'e\xry  part  of  the  arterial  fyflem;  for  as  the 
preflure  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  artery,  at  the  origination  of  the  in«» 
fcrnal  ahd  external  branch,  is  the  fanie  in  all  diredtions,  the  quantity 
that  enters  each  vefTel  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  their  tranf- 
yerfe  feflions,  and  the  degree  of  refiftancc.  And  as  the  refiftance  to 
the  blood  in  the  internal  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  that  leads  to  the 
^rain  is  neither  increaied  nor  dimini (hed  by  opening  the  temporal 
iurtery,  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  font  to  the  brain  will  not  be  im- 
mediately  influenced  by  the  evacuation  ;  but  as  a  greater  quantity  will 
pals  through  the  exterual  branch,  where  the  natural  refiftance  b  ditni- 
pilhed  by  the  divifion  of  the  tcmpordly  artery,  an  increafed  proper^ 
tion  of  blood  will  enter  the  carotid  artery ;  and  confequently,  dur¬ 
ing  time  thjit  the  blood  continues  to  flow  from  the  temporal  artery, 
ihe  ^iftributipn  of  the  blood  to  the  carotid  artery  will  be  increafed,  and 
proporuonably  diminlflipd  with  refped  to  every  other  part  of  the  arterial 
jyftem,  and  the  different  veflels  will  adapt  themfelves  to  the  differ- 
pnt  proportionate  quantities ;  and  every  artery  will  become  contradled 
|n  proportion  to  the  diminifhed  diftributipn  of  blood,  except  the  ca¬ 
rotid  artery,  vvhich  will  at  lead  preferve  the  fame  dimenfijons  as  before 
the  operation,  if  not  become  more  (lilated,  as  this  veflTel  will  receive 
an  additional  quantity  of  blood  whilft  the  pvacuadon  from  the  tern* 
^ral  artery  is  continued :  fo  that  when  the  intended  quantity  of  blood 
\s  evacuated,  and  a  bandage  is  applied  to  ftop  the  orifice  in  the  vefl'el| 
the  blood  will  not  only  ceafe  to  flow  put  at  the  orifice,  but  the  tempo-, 
ral  Wery  will  be  completely  obliterated  by  the  preffure  of  the  comr 
prefS)  apd  confequently  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  will  pafs  the  in¬ 
ternal  carotid  to  the  brain  for  fo  long  a  time  after  the  operation,  until 
^e  whole  arterial  fyllem  (hall  have  recovered  a  date  of  equal  adioDi 
)yith  the  lofs  ol  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery.— For  as  the 
t^otid  artery  was  before  the  operation  accuftomed  to  tranfmit  a  proper 
fuppiy  of  blood  both  for  the  external. and  internal  branches,  this  velTel 
Will  dill  be  in  a  date  to  receive  its  ufual  quantity  of  blood,  whilft  every 
pther  artery  will,  during  the  operation,  have  been  accuftomed  to  rer 
ccive  a  lefs  quantity;  and  as  the  blood  cannot  pafs  the  temporal  ar- 
^ry  after  die  operation,  every  other  ramification  of  the  carptid  artery 
will  receive  ap  additional  fuppiy  of  blood :  and  thus  the  internal  caro¬ 
tid  will  convey  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain,  immediately 
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the  temporal  artery  is  clofed,  than  what  pafled  to  the  brain  before 
the  operation  took  place ;  and  ior  thefe  reafons  the  only  good  cfieeis  of 
opening  the  temporal  artery  in  morbid  alFeflions  of  the  brain  will  be 
torclicve  the  plethora,  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood^  but  by  a  method  the  moll  difadvantageous  to  that  part  which 
the  feat  of  difeafe.’ 

Mr.  Hunt  oblerves,  and  we  entirely  agree  whh  himj*  that 
the  fame  realoning  may  be  uled  to  explain  the'efFedls  of  the 
}ofs  of  blood  that.is  occafioned  by  the  o^ration  of  fcalping, 
in  which  inftance  the  hxmonhage  is  chiefly  arterial.  Whi 
has  been  faid  of  the  eft'edls  of  opening  arteries,  he  remarks, 
will  be  found,  in  a  great  meafure,  applicable  to  the  Hate  of 
^he  arterial  lyliem  in  cafes  of  haemorrhage ;  but  that,  in 
additioii  to  the  latter,  there  is  generally  an  increafed  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  ruptured  vefTels,  depending  upon  a  phlogiftic 
affeftion. 

The  author  declares  he  never  met  w'ith  a  Angle  inftance 
where  the  fuperior  efficacy  either  of  cupping,  or  bleeding 
with  leeches,  was  decifively  evident ;  and  he  defcribes  thie 
mode  of  operation  in  each  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  fimi- 
lar  principles,  with  thofe  w’hich  he  has  ufed  in  explaining 
the  other  fanguine  evacuations.  On  this  fubjeft  the  author 
is  perhaps  a  little  prejudiced  in  opinion.  It  is  a  very,  diffi¬ 
cult  point  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  exadtnefs,  the 
comparative  effefts  of  general  and  local  evacuation.  From 
the  principles  maintained  by  Mr.  Hunt,  we  might  be  in- 
plined  to  adniit  a  fimilarity  of  effeft  in  both  cafes  ;  but,  until 
we  lhall  be  able  to  alcertain  with  precifion  the  quantity  of 
blood  proper  to  be  draw'n  in  any  llage  of  difeafe,  it  feems 
probable  that  there  may  ftill  exift  fome  difference  of  effedl, 
beneficial  or  otherwife,  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  eva¬ 
cuation,  We  believe,  however,  that  the  benefit  of  topical 
evacuation  is  in  many  cafes  over-rated.  With  refpea  to 
the  advantage  of  drawing  off  blood  fuddcnly  from  a  vein, 
Mr.  Hunt’s  theoretical  pbfervations  coincide  with  experi¬ 
ence.  On  the  whole,  this  treatife  is  an  ingenious  produc¬ 
tion,  and  merits  the  attention  of  medical  readers, '  "  '  f 


Art.  IX.  The  Strangers  at  Home:  a  Comic  Opera,  Jn  three 
ARs.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane, 
Svo.'is.  6d.  Harrifbn.  London,  1786.  '  ^  "  1.  ' 

'T*  H  E  rage  for  mufic  has  been  .unfriendly  to  comedy. 

'  Whne;^and  is  the  chief  obje«Sl,  wit,  plot,-  charafter  and 
probability  are,  in  general,  either  totally  negledled,  or  at  bell 
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blit  little  regarded.'.  .We  ^cannot  h^p' comparing  the  Opet 


ftrent  from  what  they  really  are,  aiKl  endeavour  in  their 
iio(9turnal  'perambulations  tojdraw  attention  by  humming  a 
appear  indeed., gay,  beajitiful  and  alluring,  but 
aVe  in^reality^  to  the  man  oi  tafte  and  feeling,  ftupid,  tire 
IbW^'and  diigufting,  * ' 

If  the  comic  opera,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  has  /gmetimes 
rifeli  above  its  nature,  it  has  much  oftner  llmk  below  its  own 
inferior  ftandarJ.  The  fwarm  of  thefe  pfoduftions,  which 
tiave  appeared  both  here  and  in  France,  and  which  have 
been  applauded  and  foftered  by  the'fafliionabfe  niob,  give  a 
"very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  talic  of  the  age. ,  \Ve  can 
in  no  way  account  for  their  run,  except  by  adopting  the 
, theory  .of  Dr.  Rock,  qf  antl-venereal  memory.  ^I'he  fame 
rivality  lliblRfted  between  this  felf-creatcd  doftor,  and, the  re 
giilars  of  his  time,  that  now  takes  place  between  the  illegi 
timate  offspring  ot  the  comic  mufe' and  true  comedy,  I'he 
'do6^or  fucceeded  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  his  anta- 

foniftsv  'and  drove  his  pye-ballsin  the  teeth  of  the  faculty. 

le  was  one  day  accofted  ort  Ludgate-hill  by  a  regular,  fa 
Tnous  for  his  learning  and  profeffion3Mkill,'and  equally  re 
markable  for  his  want  of  praftice.  How  comes  it,  Mr. 
Rock,”  fays  the  legitimate  fon  of  Efculapius  that  I  am 
forced  to  •u;alkj  while  you  roll  in  jour  gilded  chariot?”— 
How  many  people”  replies  the  quack,  do  you  fuppofe 
have  paffed  fince  our  converfation  began  r” — About  a 
**  hundred.” — And  how  many  of  thefe”  continues  be  “do 
you  think  have  common-fenfe  ?”  Why,  perhaps  m,” 
Very  well,  that  ent  will  probably  fend  for  you,  but  de 
***  pend  upon  it  the  ninety  and  nine  ^vvill  infallibly  fall  to  my 
••  fhafe?^Drive''on‘Tonr,  I  havefblved  the  problem.” 

Of  the  opera  now  before  lis,  \ye  can  only  fay  that  there 
arfi  feveral  worfe;  but  it  is  in  no  refpeft  fuperior  tojhe  com¬ 
mon  ^un  of  thefe^mufical  baubles.  The  piece  opens  with 
a  juFOceflion  of  captives,  who  had  been  redeemed  from  fla- 
very  by  OSavio,  a  young  Florentine'  nobleman/  Among 
thclc  are  Regnalto,  the  .brother  of  Viola,  and  Montano,  the 
Jqyvr  of  Laura.  The  former  pretendsto  be  dumb,'  and  the 
-isdler 'lippears  as  an  Algerine  captain,  under  the  name  of 
Ibrahim :  neither  of  them  chufing'fo  difcover  himfelf,  till 
he  had  eicamined'how  matters  had  gone  on '^during  his  cap- 
la  the,abf^ce*W  ^ler  brother,  Viola  !s  perfecuteJ 
w’lth  the  addrefies  of  Aldobrand  her  guardian,  while  a  nvJ- 
tual  paflion  Iqbfitis  between  her  and  Odlavio,  Old  AUlo- 

bratii 
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brand  wiihes  to  ntarry  Viola,  and  at  the  lame  time  ,tb  de¬ 
bauch  Laura;  who,  to  avoid  all  the  importunities  of  lovers 
in  the  abl'ence' of  Montano,  had  made  her  attendant '  Rolk 
aflame  the  male  habiti  and  pafi  for  her  hu'lband,  .untfef‘ihb 


name  of  Lucilio.  Alice,  Viola’s  maid,  pretends  to  be  i'lvthe 
interefl  of  the  guardian,  fuggefts  all  the  plans  for  .carrying 
the  points  he  has  in  view,  arid  betrays  hiin.  He,  of  cpurfc, 
is  defeated  and  difgraced :  Montano  and  Regnalto  difcoyet 
thcmlelves,  and  the  piece  ends  with  a  doable  marriage. 

We  lele^  the  following  fcene,  as  one  of  the. nioft  favour¬ 
able  fpeciniens  w®  can  give  of  the  performance.  Lucilio 
(Rofa)  conies  to  AUp^*'’*ld’ to'dejnand  his  proteftioh  as  a 
niigiftfate-  agaihft  the  jealous  fury  of  Ibrahim  (Montano). 
The  guilty  fears  of  the  old  guardian  make  him  at  firft  ima,- 
gine  that  Lucilio  had  dilcovered  his  diflionourable  views  on 
Laura;  This  Ipecies  of  miftake  is  a  very  common  re- 
foufce  of  writers  for  the  ftage  ;  but  the  fcenc  in  itfclf  is  w-ell 
cnough  inanaged.  '  '  ’ 

V. 

1  .  Eftter  a  Servant. 

ServanL  ‘  Signor  Lucilio,  Sir,  r 

4^Qbrand,  ‘  Lucilio  !  What  the  devil  cap  he  want  )vlth  me  ? 
hope  he  has  not  difcovered  my  defigns  on  his  wife  !— Shew  him  up.— 
fabiOi  let  Dummy  retire  with  you  for  the  prefent.  i  .  ^ 

Exeunt  Rpgiuko  and  Fat>io. 

*  '  '  .  * 

.  fnter  Rosa. 

'f  Sign6r*Luci!io,  ten  thoufand  thanks  for  this  honour  f’Bdicve  me* 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you !_  *  _  -  \  ^  ‘ 


Rofa.  •  I  am  come’,  Signor  Aldobrand,  to  requell  yobr  advice  ""and 

aflSftance  in  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  me^f  »  ^  .  '1 

Aldoba  *  I  am  fure  I  lhall  be  particularly  happy——  ^ 

R(fa.  *  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry— — , 

JIM.  Aftde.^  ‘  Egad !  I  am  forry  for  that.  .  ,  . 

Riofa.  *  And  therefore  1  wilh  for  your  counfel  —But,  are  wc  out  pf 

‘ 

^  Aldob.  ‘  As  fnug  as  a  conclave  of  cardinals !  ^ 

Rofa..  *  Give  iiie  leave  to  afk  you  what  meafures  you  think ‘'I 
ought  to purfue  with  the’  man  who  has  dar’d  to  make  love  to  ihy' wife? 

AIM.  A— - [^AJide — Oh  I  that  I  were  but 'fafe' out  of  the 

rtom  f]  Why,  furely — is  it  poflible  that -  *  v * 

R(fa.  *  PofliUeJ  why  not,  Sir  ?  Is  not  Laura  bandfone  enough  to 
l)c  anobjeA  of  temptation  ?  •  I  .  l*  f  i  *  i 

Ald^i.  *  Upon  my  foul,  I  think fo,  Sir!  Don't millake me.^^  [y^4!r 
^rWliat  lhall  I  fay  to  him  ?]  ’  ' 

Rofa.*  '  *  When  I  confider  the  nature  of  the  affrpntJ  -;^ 

Aldab.  *  But  confider,  at  the  fame  time,  gdod^  Sigpo'r,  how  liable 
wc  an  ‘arc  to*, frailty  !  Temptation  is  an  enemy^who  wreftlcs  with  us 
through  life*,  growing  llronger  as  we  grow  weaker;  and,  if  youth 
Can't  refill  him,  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  (hould  eafily  trip  up 
^old  man's  heels  !\ 

Rofa. 
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iofa.  ^  I  am  rcfohrcd  to  panHh  him  fcvcrely  f 
JUob.  1  /hall  be  expos'd  to  all  Florence!]  iiretliere  ao 

apologies  which  yon  could  be.prevailpd  on  to  receive  ?  _ 

Rofa.  *  What  apologies  can  he  offer,  after  having  h^  the  alTur. 
ance  to  threaten  my  life  *  — 

Aldob.  [ *  1  threaten  his  life!— What  the  devil  does  he 
flaean  now  ? 

Roja.  ^  The  prcfoitiptioft  to  challenge  me  to  fingle  combat! 

-  Aldoh.  *  Challenge  you ! — Upon  my  vctadiy,  I  never  dreamt  of 
fuch  a  thing !  ‘  * 

*  Yes,  the  haughty  Algerine  dared  me  to  meafiii^  fwords  with 

hini! 

Mdob^  •  The  haughty  Algerine  !  . 

Rd>ja.  *  hbrahim,  the  commander  of  the  veflHlaft  from  Algiers ! 
Jidob.  {Afidi — f  I  am  redor'd  to  life !]  Give  me  your  hand,  tny 
dear  Signor  Luciliol.  We'll  have  the  fcoundrel  hang'd,  drawn,  quar 
ter’d,  flay'd,  and  carbonadcd !— A  dogf  a  rafcall  a  viilian!— >a« 
foch  an  abominable  attempt !  ' 

'  Rofa.  ‘  fti/t  how  (hall  we  manage,  my  dear  friend  f  1  have  every 
thing  to  dread  from  him  while  he  is  at  liberty.  You  are  h  thagiftrate, 
and  can  aflift  me.  ^  ^ 

Jldob,  *  He  fliall  be  thrown  into  prifon  in  two  hours,  time ! 

Re/a»  •  Will  that  be  ftridly  legal  ?  .  . 

Aidob.  ‘  Legai I  aye,  to  be  lure,  if  it  can  ferve  a  friend.  Laws 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  fociety;  and  arc  not  our  friends  the  very 
iiowerof  fociety? 

Ro/a.  *  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  infringe  the  Arid  letter  of  the 
law.  ’  * 

Aldah.  *  Aye,  that  is  a  trueorack;  always  doubtful  tn  it's  moan 
ing.  We  lawyers  are  the  priefts ;  and  who  fb  proper  to  expound  it  ai 
we  who  make  it  ?  The  letter  the  law  reminds  me  of  a  fanciful 
cloud  in  a  fummer  fky ;  though  no  two  perfons  can  agree  in  what  4 
really  reprefents,  you  may  look  at  it  tiU  you  make  what  you  will  of  it. 

Rofa.  '  And  yet  how.  beautiful  are  thofe  clouds  when  gilded  by  the 
fun  of  equity! 

AldAf.  <  Piha !  pfha !  when  the  clouds  gather  fafl,  the  fun  of  equity, 
as  you  call  it,  fometimes  finds  it  a  devililh  hard  talk  to  fliine  througl^ 
them.  But  come,  let  us  to  bufinefs ;  we  have  not  a' moment  to  lofe. 
I'U  di/jpatch  the  cfiicers  of  juftice  after  this  Ibrahim,  and  they'll  felze 
him  the  inflant  they  feteyes  on  him  ! 

jR^.  *  Well,  Signor  Aldobrand,  I  perceive  you  improve  on  the 
poets,  who  reprefent  JulUce  as  blind:  you  kindly  remove  the  band 
from  her  eyes,  that  (be  may  diftinguifh  ol^eAs  clearly* 

Aldob.  *  Modem  Juilice  is  only  blind  to  the  faults  of  her  friends 
R^^f^  *  And  what  docs  (be  do  with  her  (word  ?  •  * 

judob.  *  Referve  that  for  their  enemies. 

Ro/a^  *  ha:!  hal-^Then  l>er  fcales  only  remain  to.bedif 
pos'd  of  I 

A&M.  •  Which  are  too  ufeful  to  be  parted  with.  They  arc  for  the 
receipr  of  fees ;  ofie  feale  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  ocher  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  :  of  couii'e,  yoU  know,  that  which  is  bell  fill'd  makes  the  other 
kick  the  beam  ! — And  fo  much  for  jufticc.  [^ExiunL 

The 
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The  following  foi^  is  a  fpccimen  of  rhe  poetry,  equally 

favourable.  •  ’  ' 

•  Tho’  I  can’t  walk  quite  ftraight » 

And  in  figures  of  eight 
Still  circling  my  legs  do  their  duty. 

You- 11  always  obferve, 

.  That  a  regular  curve 
U  reckon’d  the  true  line  of  beauty  : 

Of  Orpheus  thev  tell, 

(He  who  fiddled  fo.  well) 

ThAt  his  notes  made  hills,  rocks,  and  trees^  caper; 

So J  can,  in.  my  way,  . 

'  ^  When  a  folo  I  play. 

Make  tliem  dance  fdl  as  well  as  that  feraper. 

Tho’  at'firft,  on  a  (urvey 
V  Things  feem  topfey  turvey. 

When  you're  us’d  to’t,  they  don’t  look  fo]frightfa4 
'  Still  they  move  more  or  lefs. 

And  good  judges  confefs 
Moving  profpefts  are  always  delightful : 

'  The  world’s  circular  motion 
*  I’m  fure’s  no  falfe  notion  ; 

For,  tho’  fober,  I  ne’er  could  believe  it. 

Truth  in  wine,  boys,  is  found,  '  , 

Now,  I  fee  it  turns  round,  ’ 

He  that’s  drunk  can  moft  plainly  perceive  It,  • 

There  are  feveral  improbabilities* in  this  opent.  We  fhaH* 
content  ourfelves. with. one  inltance.  Laura  repeatedly  lees* 
andconverfes  with  Ibrahim,  and  yeT  never  has  the  fmalleft" 
fufpicion  of-  his  being  Montano.  Why  becaufc  Ibch  a 
difeovery  would  not  then  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  the 
anthor.  But  as  foon  as  it  becomes  neceffary  to  the  cataftrophe, 

|i^^at  once  difeovers,  .in  the  too,  Ibrahim  to  be  her 
ng-loft  lover.  We  cannot  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
iece :  the  endlefs  changes  of  drefs,  and  other  fimilar  ma- 
»vivres,  bring  it  too  near  the  level  of  pantomime,*  ‘Ge- 
uine  wit  is  dealt  out  fparingly;  but,  for  the  prdfufion  of 
ench  aiid  pun,  the  follovying  inftances  we  have.feledlcd 
ill  be  our«  warrant^  We  mull  pay  our  compliments  where 

they  are  due. — V\l  follow  yoU'  prelently :  tho'  mine,  I 
fear, will  be  but  empty  compliments y' — becaufe  his ftomach 
IS  empty. — <<  You  may  be  fure  2l  dumb  man  czn^i  makt^aiix 
words  about  the  matter,” — You  have  been  ufed  to  eat 
your  meat  Yes,  the  meat  that  came  to  my  thare\ 

^  in  Algiers  was  .very  rare  indeed.” — ‘‘  How  did  they 
I  you  ?” — «  They  treated  me  with  my  board  to  be  fure— 

*  to  lleep  And  what  think  you  of'  men  and  manners^ 

X  **  where 
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**  where  you  have  been  Egad !  I'  never  was  treated 
**  with  fo  much  ill-manners," — “  Let  hini  wait  on.  us,” 
(meaning  Regnalto,  who  pretended,  to  be  i  dumb. 

waiter  it'  lometimes  very  convenient.” — “  Then  he  has 
**  travelled  to-lbme  enrf,  Eabio.”— “  Yes,  Sir;  and  1  hope 
**  -that'  will  ‘be  the  end  of  his  travels.”-^**  You  fee  I  have 
•*  gained  his  confidence.” — “  Egad  I-  if  you  have  gained  hit 
**  conjidence,  you  have  made  a  pretty  comfortable  addition 
“  to  your  own  ftock.” — “  How  can  you  alk  me  at  this  time, 
**  when  my  heart  is  lb  fer^hly  touched?”—^'’  Well,  Madam, 
“  and  don’tl  run  the  rifle  of  having  my  heart  fenfthly  touched 
**  by  the  point  of  a  fmall  fword.” — “  He  himjfelfy  Sir.”— 
“  There  you  are  miflaken  ;  fior  1  am  not  myfelf  ut  prefent,’* 
&c. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  donej  It  ismatural  to  fup- 
pofe  Aldobrand,  who  is  defeated  in  all  his  iniquitous  fehemes, 
and  difeovered  to  be  a  fc'oundrel  and  a  villain;  in  no  very  lit 
humour  for  finging;  and- yet  he  coolly'  chaunts  his  couplet 
in  the  concluding  long.  Perhaps  it  is  thought  more  effen- 
tial  to  preferve  opera  etiquette,  viz.  that  the  principal  cha- 
raiders  Ihould Jing  tffy  than  to  follow  the  rules  of  good-fenfe 
artd  probability.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  are  fo  im- 
fafliionable  as  to  wifh  that  here  he  had  afled  the  mute 
■  with  Fabio  and  Roberto,  who,  we  perceive,  are  excluded 
from  the  finale.  '  i .  .  .  ’  ' 


« 

AftV.  X.  Remarks  •  on  the  Means  of  obviating  'the  fatal  Ef- 
feSts  of  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  or  ether  rabid  Animal ;  tchk 
Olfervatiorit  on  the  Method  of  Cure  ivhen  Hydrophobia  occurs-, 
and  tloe  Opinion  relative  to  IVorniing  of  Dogs  refuted,  llliif- 
;  traied  ly  Examples.  By  R.  Hamilton,  M.  D.  of  the  Royc! 
'College  of  Phyfictans'ih  London,  and  Member  of  the-Medical, 
^  PhyficaL  and'other' Literary  Societies  in  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
''  doti.  '  8vo. '(48.  3d.  boards,  Ipfwich  printedl-  Longman, 

London.'  1785.'  -  '  ‘ " 

l-’.q  ‘J13''  .■  .  ‘  : 


'bite  of  a,  mad  dog,  like  that  of  the  viper,  has  been 
~  ^  th<e  fubje<T  of  great  invelligation,  and  has  equally  eluded 
the*mo(f  diligenf  refearches  for  obtaining  an  infallible  te- 
Whether  there,  be  in  nature  any  teal  antidlote  to 
thole is  iprpolEblc  to  determine;  but  tlie  belief 
of  its.eififten^e  ;|ppear9  to  have  been  univerfal  in  all  ag^^i 
and  has,,|Jowever^unluccefsfully,  maintained  ^  laudable  ex¬ 
ertion  p£  inquiry  in  the  province  of  medicine.  In  the  im- 
perfe^'  ftate  of  h'unun  knowledge  it  would  be  unphilofu- 

,  '  phical 
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phical  to  dilcourage  the  prolcciition  of  relearches  which  • 
have  for  their  objc6l  the  preventions  or  cure  of>^twa.  <*t  the 
moft  terrible  calamities  inciUentito  human  nature;;- biK.it) 
would  be  nb  lets  rcpuguaiU  to  the  ,interclb,  of  phv^oal« 
fcience  and  of  mankind,  to  permit  the  continuanc'e'of  cre-> 
duliiy  in  fallacious  rel'ources,  by.  not  expoling  the  demerit!  pf ' 
I'ucb  remedies  as,  though  venerable  and  applauded  byrl£>og' 
preleriptiott,  have  been  fully  alcertained,  by  m;i,tuietKex^-» 
lienee, -.to  be  deftjtute  of  any  falutary  eifeds.  By  thisycon*^ 
du£t,  it  is  true,’we  may  extiiiguilh  that  pleafing  hope  whkh 
is  the  chief  folace.ot  the  untortunate,  in  the  circuniitances 
of  apprehended  infefiion,  but.the  .delulions  of  error  will 
be  coinpenfated  by  the  profpeft  .of  more  certain  fuccels; 
and,  towards  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  it  is  no 
unfuitable  prelude  to  begin  with  contiadUng  tbofeof  ig- 

if t  '  •  1 1  Li , i •  ’  j  !-.#♦.  ^  t  ** 

We  h^ViC  been  led  into  thefe.refleftion5d)y  the  work  ,  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  principal.  fubje<St  of  which  is  to  evince  the  in-, 
efficacy  of  the  various  Ipecific  remedies,  hitherto  recom*, 
mended  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  with  the  view,  how^ 
ever,  of  inculcating  arecourfe  to  liic means  as  feem^  tx> 
be  moft  ftrongly  fiiggetted  by  phyfiology,  and  lupported  'by 
experience.!  .  ^  ^  ^  ,  .  V-  r 

This  treatife  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to. an  unfortunate 
incident  which  happened,  a  few  years  lince,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  where  a  young  gentleman,  the  foil  of  an  admiral, 
tell  3":vi(ftim  to  the  hydrophobia.^  Dr.  Hamilton  thenirt- 
ferted  fome  obfervations  in  the  Ipfwicb  Journal,  for  the  be* 
neiit  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  has  at  length  been.ih- 
duced  to  lay  his  remarks,  now  confiderably  enlarged,  be¬ 
fore  the  ‘public.  He  fets  out  with  alcertaining  the  figns  of 
the  firft  ftage  of  madriels  in  the  canine  tribe#  'He  obierves, 
that  a  very: little. attention  might  prevent  any  accident  from 
the  bite  ot  a  dog ;  for,  in  the  early  ftage  of  his  illneis^  when 
be  onlydo.wers  and  leems  heavy,  he  fhews  almoft  no  niarks 
of  a  change  in  his  temper ;  he  neither  fnaps  nor  bites  wy 
perfon  near  him;  and  hence,  in  dubious  cafes,  v\'here  pru¬ 
dence  raifes  lufpicion,  he  might  be  tied  up  tjll  tinie  fljould 
determine  the  event.  This  is  a  caution  which  deferv^es  fo; 
he  ftrongly  inculcated,  ^and  ought  to  be  univerlallv ‘altendi^. 

•  r .  t  "a. k  j  i j  ,4fT  '  . 

Sucking  the  part  bitten  immediately’’ after  ‘the  accident 
an  expedient 'reepritinended  from’ Very  fimbte  tifttes/jr»6t  pfttjt 
as  effeft ual ,  bafpe ff e fliy  fa  fe, '  pfpv  i cl ed 't haf  oF ' t lie  • 

fliin  of  the  rhoUthy  guriVs,  or' adjacent!  parts/ wliich’kiay^^B^ 
touched  by  poifon,  is  broke,  ‘‘The'b^lftcf  tppVev^nt 
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It  has  been  advilcd  to  gargle  the  mouth  prcvioufly  with  oil  • 
but  our  author,  very  properly,  thinks  that  cupping,  as  at* 
tended  with  no  hazard  to^the  operator,  fhould  be  fubftituted 
in  its  room.  He  then  ^dvifes,  upon  the  authority  of  former 
writers,  the  cutting  out  a  piece  round  the  part  wounded; 
making  the  incifion  pretty  deep,  to  prevent  any  accident 
from  leaving  any  of  the  animars  faliva  behind.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  cauterizing  the  part  afterwards  with  a  hot  iron  is 
.another  of  the  falutary  expedients. 

We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  this  author’s  account  of 
the  remedies  which  have  been  of  late  years  the  moft  cele^ 
brated  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;  and  firft,  of  the  Ormfkirk 
medicine. 

‘  In  the  year  1777  Dr.  Heyfliam,  then  a  candidate,  for  a  degree, 
who  wrote  his  inaugural  diffeftation  on  *  inftituted  five 

experiments  in  order,  to  find  out  its  component  parts. .  Thele  were 
made  with  the  addition  of  water,  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids. 
They  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Black,  profefTor  of  chymiftry,  with  the 
fame  refult ;  and  confequently  there  can  remain  little  room  for  Aifpi^ 
cion  of  their  accuracy.  From  thefe  it  appeared  that  the  bafis  of 
the  medicine  was  chalk  ;  and,  relying  on  its  powers,  a  theory  was 
hazarded  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  poifon  of  the  rabid  animal, 
which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  toT  examine. 

‘  In  a  word,  from  the  analyfis  of  this  eminent  profeffor,  and  his 
ingenious  pupil,  the  whole  compofition  appears  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 
h^f  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk ;  ten  grains  of  alum  1  three  drachms 
of  Armenian  bole  ;  one  drachm  of  the  powder  of’ elecampane  root; 
and  fix  drops  of  oil  of  anife.  Such  is  the  medicine  on  w  hich  the  pub- 
lie  have  placed  fuch  high  hopes  and  implicit  confidence  f 

*  I  need  not  tell  my  medical  readers,  if  any  of  them  fhould  think 
thefe  pages  w'orth  a  perufal,  that  chalk  is  a  mere  abforbent ;  that  alum 
is. an  aliringent;  that  Armenian  bole  likewife  pofTefTes  a  degree, 
though  a  fmall  one, ^ of  afirlngency;  and  that  the  root  of  elecampane 
is  confidered  as  fuch  an  inadive,  infignificant  fubfiance,  that  our  re¬ 
formed  pharroacopetias  have  long  ago  rejefted  it  from  the  number  of 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica ;  and,  as  to  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  ahife,  they  can  be  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  warm  the 
medicine  a  little,  and  give  it  a  more  grateful  flavour. 

‘  Next,  in  order  of  celebrity,  comes  the  Tonquin  medicine;  anof- 
ttuih  not  lefs  noted  feme  time  ago,  and  even  now  exhibited,  than 
this  one.  What  then  fhall  wx  fay  of  it  ? — very,  little  more  than  of  the 
former^  .AVc  owe  it  to  the  well-meant,  though  miflaken,  endeavours 
of  Sir  George  Cobb,  who,  near  forty  years  ago,  brought  it  from 
*IonqoiD,  whence  it  derives  its  name,* as  of  ineilimable  value,  and 
as  conttantly  infallible  among  the  Chitiefe  ;  but  experience,  in  many 
irillahces,  (hews  the  contrary  with  us,  and  proves  its  inefficacy. 

‘  Let  us  now  examine  its  compofition ;  and  we  ft.all  find  it  to  be 
only  twenty-four  grains  of  native,  and  as  manj^  of  fadlitidus,  cinna¬ 
bar  with  fixteen  grains  of  mufk,  powdered,  and  mixed  together.  Few 


&rthcr»  .we  apprehend ,  are  neceflary  on  the  fubjed.  •  The 
bare  mention  of  the  articles  fcenis  enough.  We  may,  hpwcver»  take 
notice  of  what  feverai  eminent  chymifts  have  done  before^  us.  that  pa« 
tive  and  fa^itious  cinnabar  are  one  and  the  fame  thing;  ana  we  may 
alfo  add,  with  fome  of  thefe,  that  all  the  cinnabars  are  mcrt7 and  pol- 
fcfs  to  aftivc  powers  whatever.  ,  -  *  . 

<  Native  cinnabar  is  the  ore  of  mercury,  being  a  compound  of  ful- 
phor  with  this  metallic  fubftance.  And  is  there  a  perfon  of  the  lead 
chymical  knowledge,  of  experience  in  its  exhibition,  and  obferv* 
ation  of  its  effedts,  that  does  not  know  this,  and  that  fulphur  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  rendering  mercury  inert  ?  '  . 

*  The  other  ingredient,  viz.  mufk,  is  an  antlfpafmodic.  So  far 
it  may  feem  ufeful  in  a  difeafe,  fuch  as  the  hydrophobia,  where  fd 
violent  fpafms  take  place  in  the  throat;  but  it  has  not  fufficient  power 
t6oppofeand  remove  the  malady.  Yet  we  rouft  own  that  it  appears 
a  better  medicine  than  the  Ormfkirk,  fince  it  has  at  lead  a  fm^l  part 
of  one.adive  ingredientin  it.  A  a 

<  With  refpect  to  Dr.  Mead's  famous  powder,  I*  (hall  only  mention 
thatitwas  acompofitionof  afli-colourcd  .ground  liverwort  (lichen  ci* 
nereus  terreftris)  and  .black  pepper ;  the  former  .the  ingredient  which 
he  depended  on,  axid  to  which  the  virtues'  of  the  powder  were  attri* 
buted.  Materia  medica  writers  tell  us  this  lichen  is  a  warm  diuretic ; 
but,  from  the  tafle,  little  or  no  warmth  can  be  difeovered  in  it;  and 
it  is  a  general  rule,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  that,  where  little  or  no  fenliblc  qualities  are 
dir(^verable,  little  ox  no  virtues  .for  the  removal  pf  jdifeafes  (hall  be 
found  to  cxift.. 

.  ^  IniheTranfaQions  .of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  £3  7,  we  find  a 
Mr.  Dampier  cbmmunicaung  to  the  ineml^rs  fome  remarkable  ef. 
feds  that  had  been  attributed  to  a  veeetable  fubftance.  which  was 


feds  that  had  been  attributed  to  a  vegetable  fubftance^  which 
called  Jew’s-ear,  in  the  difeafe  we  are  now  coniidering.  In  the  year 
1721  a  powder,  compofed  and  named  as  above,  was  ioferted  into  the 
.London  Pharmacopoeia,  at  the.  defire  .of  an  eminent  phyiician,  who 
put  great  confidence  in  its  virtues. 

^  in  174;  a  new  edition  of  a  treatife  relative  to  the  mechanical  ac« 
count  of  poifons  was  laid  before  the  public.  .  Here  the  fame  medicine 
and  method  of  cure  is  .recommended,.  .viz..V.  Sedion,  tmd  the  cold 
bath,  which  was.to  be  ufed  every  morning  falling  for  one  month,  in 
addition  to  the  powder ;  and  on  the  pompous  authority  of  its  fuccefs 
in  thirty  years  pradtice  ;  but  an  addition  of  nearly  forty  years  .more 
proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  its  iniignificancy.  It  is  only  to  be  obferved 
farther,  that  this  did  not  eicape  the  penetration  of  fioerhaaye,  who 
fanks  this  among  thofe  infignificant  trifles  that  muft  deceive  whoever 
place  their  truft  in  them.  To  colled  and  relate  the  cafes  wherein 
this  has  failed,  is  needlefs ;  they  are  many ;  and  the.  public  h^ve 
V  length  configned  it  to  merited  negled.* 

To  thefe  he  fabjoins  the  cold  bath  and  mercul  y,  but  with 
00  better  opinion  of  their  efFefts'than  of  the  remedies  above- 
tnentioned.  The  warm  bath,  with  antifpafmodics  inter- 
and  applied  likewile  externally  to  the  -throat,  are 

Enc.Rpv.  VoMY/Anril  1787.  what 
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what  have  been  found  to  prove  m'oft  fuccefsful  in  aiTuaginir 
•the  iymptoms  of  the  hydrophobia.  The  opinion,  which  hid 
long  prevailed,  of  the  utility  of  worming  dogs,  is  treated  by 
the  author  at  confiderable  length,  and  has  already  been  lliih- 
'ciently  refuted.  He  concludes  with  the  hiftory  of  fome 
cafes  of  the  hydrophobia,  recited  by  different  writers. 

•  As  a  popular  treatife  on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  this  work 
Imay  prove  interefting  and  ufeful  to  the  general  clafs  of  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  it  can  afford  little  new  informaticMi  to  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  bow'ever,  we  are  fatisfied,  is  a  faithful  and 
judicious  compiler. 
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'Aut.  1  !•  on  ^various  SttbjcSsy  critical  oTid  moral i  confainh^ 

marks  on  Euiltr  s  ' Analogy  ^  Grammatical"  ^triQureSy  a  Re^ienjn  tf 
Lockis  Philofophy,  Letters  cn  Wit  and  Humour.  In  •vjlnch  tvar'm 
•*  Ohfemjations  are  made  on  moft  celebrated'  modem  Writers  on  tlx 
'  Sulje8s  of  LopCy  Morals^  and  Metaphyfics^  By  Willibm'^Belcbierj  E/f, 
Small  Syo.  2  rols,  59.  boards,  jamefon.  London," r7&7. 

The  anthor  of  thefe  volumes  feems  to  entertain  very  orthodci 
opinions  hi  phHofophy,  and  to  have  read  with  great  attes- 
tion  the  moft  eminent  Engliih  writers  on  that  fubjed^.  The  work  is 
fn  the  form  of  a  commentary  rather  than  of  effays,  confining  almoi 
entirely  of  dcfultory  obfervations,  often  frivolous,  but  generally  evinc* 
ing  acute  difeernment,*  and  juftnel's  of  thought.  Mr  Bclchier  afpiw 
to  the  charadler  of  a  grammarian  as  well  as  a  philofophical  coinme:!* 
tttor ;  and,  in  the  former  of  thefe  capacities,  fome  of  his  remarb 
are  well  founded  ;  but  his  (fyle  is.disfgured  with  peculiar  idioms, 
reconcileable  either  w'ith  propriety  or  elegance.  We  obferve 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  different  /rom  that  announced  intis 
tide-page;  but,/as  the  fubjedls  are  diftindl  from  each  other,  thek 
veritun  is  produAive  of  no  inconvenience  to  the  reader. 

'.Art.  12*  Tie  Carfe  of  Stirlingi  an  Elegy.  4to.  is.  6d.  Creed 
•Edinburgh.  178^. 

..  The  view  from  Stirling-CaiUe,  which  commands  the  windings  • 
^the  Forth,  through  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  has  been  Ipng  and 
verfally  admired  by  every  lover  of  nature*  The  carfe,  or  vale,  ^ 
.Stirling  extends  from  call  to  well,  in  a  perfect  level  of  between  thr 
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and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  abont  five  in  breadth.  A  prbdigious 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which,  in  feme  parts,  prefent  a  moil 
fublime  and  pidurcfque  appearance,  bound  the  profp^l  to  the  north 
and  north-weil.  'That  to  the norch-eafi  is  bounded  by  anotber  chain 
ofmountains,.which  (kirt  the  carfe  of  Stirling,  and  flicltcr  it  from  the 
inoft  dcftruflive' winds.  An  ifreghlar  range  of  fwclHng  hills  tcrini- 
aatcs  the  view  from 'the  weft. to  the  fouth-eaft,  where  thc.profpedl  is 
irobounded^  and  lol!  about  fidinburgh;  thecaftle  and  hills  of  which, 
though  dittant  thirty-five  miles^  are  foinctimcs  diftingtiifhcd  from  Stir¬ 
ling;  In  the  middle  of  this  bbaurifub bottom,  highly  cditivated;  and 
intei^erfed  with  villas,  hamlets,  woods,  and  ruins,  the  Forth  winds 
his  Terpentine  courfe,  and  fohces  the  eye  with  one  of  the  moil  varied 
and  moil  delightful  pfoTpefls  in  nature. 

The  author  of  this  poem,  which  is  partly  defcriptive  and  partly 
elegiac,  is  a  native  of  the  fcene  which  he  defcribes.  The  following 
pa&ge  gives  no  unfavourable  idea  of  his  talents  for  defcription  and 
vcrfi&ation.  ... 

*  Or  let  me  court  Dunmiet’s  f  airy  height,  * 

Where  diftaht  murmurs  load  the  balmy  gale ; 

'  Where  burlts  the  landfcape  lengthening  on  the  fight. 

And  Ceres,  bounteous,*  gladdens  all  the  vale. 

•  .  ♦ 

’Tis  here,  fweet  Forth  I  I’ve  trac’d  thy  margins  greeni 
While  grazing  herds  adorn’d  thy  winding  pride ; 

Here,  mus’d,  enrapton  ev’ry  cultur’d  fcene;* 

'With  Contemplation  fmiling  by  my  fide. 

Here  have  I  liften’d  to  the  rural  glee* 

.  That  round  thy  meads  in  laughter  wont  to  fiy,  • 

As  various  paftimes  . grac’d  the  hawthorn  tree. 

When  Labour/  paufing,  flood  delighted,  by. 

Here  too,  when  Evening;  blufhing'fweetly  mild. 

With  inellow  pencil  chequers  hill  ahd  farm,  * "  "  ' 

Oft  down  the  flope,‘o’erfpread  with  flow’rets  wild, 

I  caught  each  foftening  found  and  fober  charm. 

I  . .  The.  lowing  kine, .  that  wait  the  wifh’d-for  hour, 

I  Fondly  rclponfive  to  the  milkmaid’s  call;  .... 

I  The  folemn  grandeur  of  yon  ancient  tower 

I  Wheie  coos  the  flockdove  round  its  moulcering  wall  1 

SThe  cottage  fmoke  that  tops  th’  encircling  wood ; 

The  thrufli  melodious  on  Tome  neighbouring'  fpfay ; 

The  Tailing  veflel  winding  down  the  flood ; 

I  The  clamorous  joy  of  childhood’s  iports  and  play; 


♦  The  Grampian  hills. 

t  One  of  the  Ochil  hills,  that  bound  the  Carfe  of  Stirling  to  the 
north. eaft. 

X  The  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Cambulkennetb,  founded  by  Da¬ 
vid  1.  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1147. 

I  '  U  a  The 
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Th^  (hepherd  piping  home  bis  bleating  care^  . 
That  pour  their  tender  plaints  ardund  the  dale; 
While  many  a  pafloral,  many  a  mournful  air^ 
Chants  the  freih  damfel  at  her.  milking  pail.* 


There  are  many  incbrrcft  and  inelegant  phrafes  in  tliis  poeni,.whIck 
might  be  pardoned  in  the  early  effufions  of  a  juvenile  author,  if  they 
were  ^compenfated  by  beauties  of  a  higher  clafs.  *  But,  a  few  verfes 
excepted,  a  mournful  mediocrity  reigns  throughout.  The  defcrip. 
lions  are  too  general  and  vague ;  the  fentiments  are  cold,  and  often 
affefted  ;  the  verification  is  often  deficient. in  harmony,  and  fome- 
times  in  grammar ;  and  the  Itanza  of  Gray's  Elegy,  which  our  au- 
thor  employs,  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  fo  long  a  work. 


Art.  IJ.  ^he  Trial  between  WilHam  Fanjokever,  (Clerk  of  tie 
’  Pri^y*Couitcil)  Plaintiffs  and  the  Hon.' John  Tcrwnjhtd  (Son  of  Lori 
Vifcount  Tonjonfend )  Defendant ;  for  Criminal  Con*verfation  njoith  the 
Plaintiff  i  ^^3?,  ( late  Mifs  Poyntz) ;  before  the  Hon.  Francis  Bulkr^ 
Ffq.  one  of  the  Judges  ofhisMajefifs  Court  of  Kinf  s^Bench  ^  ‘in  Wefi. 
minfier^Hally  on  iVednefday  the  I  zth  of  July^  1 7S6 ;  woith  fome  intt- 
refting  Particulars  relative  to  the  Duel  betjuacen  the  Plaintijf  and  the 
Defendant.  4to.  IS.  6di  Smith.  London,  1786. 

A  phenomenon  that  we  have  never  feen  before,  and  perhaps  lhall 
never  fee  again;  a  trial  for  crim.  coni  in  which  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  one  lewd  idea,  one  double  entendre^  or  even  a  fingle  expreffion  of 
indelicacy.  What  a  difappointnient  to  the  young  debauchee,  and 
the  old  lecher,  whofe  appetites  are  ever  keen  for  trials  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ! 

A  verdia  was  given  fot  the  plaintiff  of  fivc'hundred  pounds;  We 
cannot  help  remarking  the  oppofition  of  Judge  Bullet’s  conduft,  in 
the  prefent  infiance,  to  that  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  cafe  of  Lord 
Grofvenor  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter  recommended 
to  the  jury  to  leave  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  duke  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  to  give  damages  as  in  a  common  cafe ;  the  former  confidered 
the  jury  as  bound  to  take  into  their  efiimate  the  poverty  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  to  give  their  damages  accordingly. 


Art.  14.  Amufements  in  High  Life  i  or^  Conjugal  Infidelities  in  1786. 
In  a  Series  of  confidential  Letters  between  Ladies  nuho  ha^e  diftinguijhd 
them/ elves  by  the  Multiplicity  and  Singularity  efi  their  Amours.  1 21110, 
2S.  Lifier.  London,  1786. 

Caroline  and  Eliza,  two  demireps,  drive  to  outvie  each. other  in  in¬ 
delicacy,  indecency,  and  lufi.  Their  conjugal  infidelities  have  as 
much  connexion  with  the  lafi  century  as  with  the  year  1786;  and 
have  nothing  in  them  that  can  afford  entertainment  to  the  moil  de* 
praved  mind.  If  the  bagnio  library  of  Mr.  Lifier  afford  nothki^ 
higher  feafoned,  and  more  fuited  to  the  tafie  of  his  cufiomers,  thas 
fuch  infipid  trafh,  their  impure  minds  will  fhortly  be  in  a  famifiicd 
date,  and  this  ionoterabU  fource  of  revenue  be  perfedly  dried 
Bp  to  him.  , 
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Art.  1 5»  Kairjufs  Tables  of  Trades ;  for  the  AJJtftoMce  of  Parents  and 
Guardians^  and for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  young  Men  *wbo  nmjh  to  froj^ 
in  the  World y  and  become  refpeStable  Members  of  Society.  Shrwlng,  at 
.  one  Viensjy  'nvhat  a  Mafier  requires  on  taking  an  Apprentice  \  what  a 
Journeyman  can  earn  ;  and  what  Sum  is  required  to  fet  up  as  Mafier  in 
any  Trade  or  Calling.  With  fosne  interefiing  Advice,  izmo.  It. 
Kearflcy.  London,  1 786. 

^  The  title-page  of  this  little  book  points  but  fufficiently  its^  contents^ 
It  may  be  found  ufeful  10  a  variety  of  perfohs ;  but  the  circle,  wc 
apprehend,  will  be  too  confined  io  reward  the  editor's  labour.  The 
plan,  it  feems,  was  fuggeftcd  by  Collier’s  Treatifc  on  Trade ,  and  for 
the  advice  to  parents  and  apprentices,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  Locke 
and  Fordyce.  .  .  . 

Art.  1 6.  ^  Complete  Compendium  of  the  Militia  Laws  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  being  an  Abfirah  of  an  ASi  of  the  lafi  Seffion  of  Parliament^ 
entitled y  An  A  Si  for  amending  and  reducing  into  one  ASi  of  Parliament 
'  the  Laws  reJpeSiing  the  Militia.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inner -Temple. 
i2mo;  IS.  Ridgway.  London,  1786. 

The  officers  of  the  militia  arc  obliged  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
Inner-Temple  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  abridging  a  long  adt 
of  parliament  ;  and  for  his  care  and  accuracy  that  nothing  of  its  letter 
and  fpirit  ihould  be  loft. 

Art.  17.  A  Key  to  Hutton's  Arithmetic.  Containing  the  Solution  at 
full  Length  of  ail  the  Sfuetiions  propefed  in  that  Work,  Being  very 
ufeful  for  all  Preceptors  and  others  who  make  ufe  of  his  Arithmetic.  By 
.  Charles  Huttony  LL.D.^and  F.R.S.  isfe.  lamo.  3s.  Robinfons, 

^  London,  1786.  .  , 

There  are  various  modes  of  folution  ufed  by  different  arithmeti¬ 
cians  to  fimilar  quellions.  That  which  is  the  moil  concife,  and  at 
the  lame  time  fully  explicit,  is  the  mod  valuable.  We  know  no 
author  whofe  arithmetical  language  (if  we  may  ufe  the'expreffion)  is 
better  than 'Dr.  Hutton’s.  On  this  account,  the  work  before  us  will 
be  very  ferviceable  to  a  multitude  of  preceptors  who  ufe  his  Trcaiife 
of  Arithmetic  in  their  fchools.  To  fuch  it  will  be  further  ufeful  on 
another  account;  for,  having  a  key  at  hand,  the  folution  of  a  pupil 
may  be  compared  with  the  original;  and,  if  they  difagree,  the 
very  place  where  the  pupil  has  erred  will  be  readily  difeo* 
vered.  ... 

•  •  •  .  '  . 

Art.  18.  Every  Man  his  own  Farrier  ;  or,  the  whole  Art  .of  Farriery 

hud  open.  By  Francis  Clater.  8vo.  5  s.  6d.  boards.  TomlinfcHi, 
Newark;  Baldwin  and  Bladon,  London.  1786. 

Every  Man  his  own  Farrier.  The  quaintnefs  of  this  title  grows 
difgufling.  We  have  had,  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer,  Every 
Man  his  own  Broker,  See.  See., Sec.  Perhaps  gentlemen  would  do 
well  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  attornies  and  annuity- brokers  ;  but 
We  arc  forry  to  fee  this  rage  of  teaching  eve/y  man  every  thing,  dc- 
feending  to  the  mechanical  arts.  If  this  goes  on,  we  fhall  have  fome 

'  U  3  .  cow- 
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*ponccite4  ptrn^uiir  at  length,  perhaps,  fome  felf- important 
fiubli(hipg  ^  titatife  to  inllruQ  every, pmh  to  curl  his«  own  hair,  or 
inend.Us  old  to  the  utter  deilrudion  of  that  numerous  and  ufe. 
i^ul  body.  9f\9^  fellow-citizens,  the  lower  handicraftfmen.  If  e*ver^ 
take. the- advice  of  every  we  of  thefe  benevolent  eiTayifls,  e^fiy 
tp.  the  proverb,  will  become  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  ‘hut 
a  mafer  of  none.  This  book,  however,  is  an  ufeful,  though  a  very 
d^ar,  cplledlion  of  direflipns  for  the  marsagement,  and.  of  receipts  for 
eWin^  the  difeafes^  pf  that  nobje  and  nepeflary  animal,  a  horfe;  and 
we  heartily  reconrt^nd  it  tQ  thofe  whom  it  may  concern,  groomi  and 
farriers  *. 

Art.  19.  A  Sermon,  preached  on  the  2\f  of  May,  1 7  86,  in  the  Parif* 
Church  of  Hardingjione,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  on  the  EJfahliJIj. 
tnent  of  a  Sunday-School,  at  that  Place,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Childrtn 
of  tie  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Lucas.  8vo.  1  s.  Robfon.  Lon- 
don,  1786. 

Art.  20.  A  Sermon,  £5fr.  fame  Title  voith  the  foregoing,  preached  on  the 
%th  of  Oiloher^  '  Supplemental  to  a  Sermon  preached  there  on  the  E^a- 
hlijhment  of  a  Sunday-School.  By  the  fi^  Author. 

Two  good,  plain,  pradlical  fermons  on  a  fubjed  highly  interefting, 
whether  cuniidered  in  y,  pplitical,  moral,  or  religious  point  pf  view. 
The  ignorance,  and  conicquent  immorality,  and  profanity,  of  lU 
lower  orders  of  men  in  South- Britain  have  long  been  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  to  the  phiianthfopift,  the  patriot,  and  the  Chriftian.  The  neglefl 
and -violation  of  the  fabbath  in  particular,  which  is  always  found  in 
connedtion  with  idlpnefs,  intemperance,  and  every  evil  work,  has 
been  juftly  deplored- by  good  men  ;  but  no  general  and  efFedlual  re¬ 
medy  has  hitherto  been  applied.  We  know  of  none  that  is  likely  to 
^  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  edablifliment  and  excenfion  of  Sunday  Ichools. 
The  expence  of  the  inltitution  is  a  m.^re  tri&e.  It  encroaches  not  a 
iingle  moment  on  the  exercife  of  lawful  induftry.  It  has  a  dired 
tendency  to  extend  knowl^ge,  to  promote  benevolence,  and  to  in* 
trodpee  habits  of  decency,  order,  and  attention  among  cur  peafantr)'. 
W^bere  Sunday-fchools  have  been  edablifoed,  the  public  wprihip  of 
God  is  attended ;  the  voice  of  brawling  and  blafphemy  ceafes ;  clean- 
linefs,  fo  conducive  p  be^th  and  ccnifbrt,  has  Succeeded  to.  (lovenli- 
nefs  and  brutality. ,  We.praife  the  hpneft,  piou^  zeal  pf  Mr.  Lucas, 
and  b]d  bim^Gcd/peed.  Like  a  nmnjn.earneil  ^bout  reformation,  be 
is  exerting  himfelf  in  bis  proper  fphere,  his  own  parifh,  indead  of 
indulging  himfelf  in  empty  ufelefs  fpeculation,  or  unavailing  com¬ 
plaints.*  We’ recommend*  his  fermons  to  the  ferious,  public-lpiritcd, 
^d  humane  of  all  denominations,  and  his  example  to  every,  redor, 
vicar,  and  curate  in  England, 


^  Query.  Why  is  this  word  univcrfally  written  farrier  indead  of 
ferrier,  ^  etymology  requires  i 


Art. 
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Art*  1 1*  At  count  iht  gallant  Deftnce  made  at  Mangahri^.in  tbt 

Ec0^If^tSf  agatJ^  the  united  Efforts  oj  the  French  and  the  Uaf^ob 
Jippoo  Sultan^  by  a  Detachment  of  his  Maje fly's  and  the  Honourable 
the  India  Company'" 4  Troops^  under  the  Command  of  the  late  Colonel 

John  Campbell^  Major  of  the  Forty  fecond^  or  Royal  Highland  Regiment 
of  Footf  in  May  *  7^3  »  tbt'  bufferings  of  that  Garrifon  during  a 

'  Six  Months  Ceffattoh  of  Arms^  To  nxhich  are  added ^  the  Orders  given 
out  by  Colonel  Campbell from  the  Commencement  of  the  Siege  to  the  Time  of 
the  Garrifon' s  being  obliged  fo  capitulate  ; .  and  tvuo  /mail  Vievcs^  and  a 
Plan  of  the  Fort^  *with  the  Country  immediately  adjacent »  By  a  Britijh 
-  'Officer  lately  returned  from  the  Eefl^IndUs.  8vo.  4s.  fewed,  Bt» 
thurft,.  London,  1787. 

Mangalore  is  a  fcapoit  cm  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  the  principal 
dockyard  where  the  late  Hyder  Ally  aimed  at  the  cftablifhment  of 
an  Indian  navy.  Daring  the  hoftilities  which  raged  in  the  Bedanore 
country,  towards  the  conclulion  of  the  late  war,  this  important  place^ 
which  contained  prodigious  quantities  of  naval  and  military  ftores, 
and  wheic  feveral  (hips  of  war  were  almoft  ready  to  be  launched,  was 
invaded  and  captured  by  the  Britilh  army  under  the  command  of  tht 
onfortunate  General  Matthews.  .  It  was  this  expedition,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  that  attended  it,  which  drew  the  Saltan  from  the 
Carnatic,  reduced  the  Briti(h  troops  to  the  ncceflity  of  a  capituladon, 
and  exaiperated  the  eneinj  to  maifacre  his  prifoners.  The  moment 
our  army  laid  down  their  arms,  the  nabob,  with  his  whole  force, 
fat  down  before  Mangalore,  which  was  garrifoned  only  by  a  fmall 
body  of  troops.  The  particulars  of  this  (lege  are  here  detailed  in  a 
regular  Journal.  It  appears  that,  during  fix  months  ceffatioti  of 
<  hodilitics,  and  in  dired  violation  of  treaty,  the  nabob  meant,  by 
withholding  proviftons,  to  have  llarved  the  garrifon,  whofe  brave 
defence  had  put  him.  to  fo'  much  inconvenience  and  exptnee.  The 
miferies  to  which  they  were  fubjeded  by  this  drcumftance  gives  a 
Sriking  reprefentation  of  the  contingencies  incident  to  a  military  life. 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded,  died  at  Bombay  foon  after  the 
relealc  of  the  garrifon,  and  was  deemed  not  only  one  of  the  beft  fol- 
diers,  but  the  handfomefl  man  of  his  time  in  the  Britifh  fervice. 

I  * 

Art.  22.  An  AlfirdQ  of  tU  Gofpel-Hiftory^  in  Scripture  Language^ 
i2mo.  6d.  Leeds  printed.  Johnfon,  London.  1786. 

In  a  (horc  but  fenfible  preface  the  compiler  of  this  well-intended 
and  ufeful  publication  informs  us  that  it  is  meant  to  furnifh  a  cheap 
hook  for  improving  thofe  who  attend  the  Sunday -fchools  in  reading,r 
and  for  intruding  them,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  Chrifiian  religion.'* 
The  compilation  is  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  made ;  and  the  public  are  much  obliged  to  the  worthy  author  for 
hit  attention  to  the  infant  poor,  whofe  education  is  certainly  an  objeA 
of  much  importance  to  fociety. 

Art.  23.  The  Gentleman  Angler.  Containing  brief  and  plain  hftrue* 
tions^  by  vohich  the  young  Beginner  may^  in  a  Jbort  Time^  become  a  per* 
ft&ArtiJl  in  Angling  for  all  Kinds  of  F\jh.  With  fever al  Olfervdtions' 

\  U  4 
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•  CH  Angle -Rods  and  artificial  fliiSyisc,  iAc.  iSc,  By  a  Gentleman'' cf 
^  '  Beacon.fieldy  nuuho  has  made  it  his  Dihmjian  ufojuards  of  Fourteen  Fears. 
^  i2ino.  isV6d.^  Kearilcy.  London,*  1786. 

have  not  tranlcrjbbd  the  whole  of  this  voluminous  fitlc-page, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  book  are  ihoft  minutely  announced. 
With  regard  to  the  publicarion  itfelf,  it  appears  to  be  an  exceeding 
^dod  ajadc-nucum  (or  the^  aquatic  fpor liman.. 


M  £  D  I  C  A  t* 


‘Art.  ^4*  An  EJfay  for  a  Nofological  and  Comparatiase  Vieau  of  the  Cy« 
nanche  Maligna y  or  Putrid  Sore  Throat ;  and  the  Scarlatina  Anginojay 
or  Scarlet  •  Fe<ver  ojcith  Angina.  By .  H  iiliam  Lee  Perkins^  M,  D.  8  vo. 
IS.  6d;  Johnfon.  London,  1786. 

The  cynanche  maligna,  or  putrid  fore  throat,  and  the  fcarlatina 
tnginofa,  or  fcariet  fever  accompanied  with  fore  throat,  are  diteafes 
fo  much  refembling  each  other  in  appearance,  and  yet  fo  different 
in  their  nature  and  method  of  cure,  that  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
diferiminated.  For  this  purpofe  Df,  Perkins  deferibes  the  fy  in ptoms 
and  general  treatment  of  each  with  an  accuracy  which  mull  render 
his  Obiervations  ufeful  to  thofe  who  maymot  have  had  AifBcient  op¬ 
portunity  of.diilinguifhing  the  two  difeaies."  But  it  mud  ilill  oe  left 
to  the  praditioner  to  afeertain  in  what  degree  the  two  complaints  ap¬ 
proximate  in  particular  cafes;  one  by- deviating  from  its  original  na¬ 
ture  to  an  inflammatory,  and  the  ocher  to  a  putrid  diathefis* 


Art.  2j.  Arhufirum  Americanum :  The  American  Groove;  or^  an  AU 
phaheticai  Catalogue  of  For  eft  Frees  and  Shrubsy  Natives  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  United  States y  arranged  according  to  the  Linneean  Syftem ;  containing 
ebt  particular  diftinguijking  CharaFlers  of  each. Genus  ^  cwith  piuin^Jim- 
pUy  and  familiar  Dejeriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Gronjothy  Appearance^ 
ffc.  of  their  Jtveral  Species  and  Varieties.  AiJOy  fame  Hints  of  thAr 
-  JJjes  in  MedicinCy  DyeSy  and  domejlic  Economy.  Compiled,  from  actual 
KnonLledge  and  Ohfttnj at  tarty  and  the  AJJifianci  of  Botanical  Autbjn* 
By  Humphry  MarJhalL  8vo.  3s.  Philadelphia.. 

This  catalogue  has  been  executed  with  the  particular  view  of  in¬ 
troducing  and  cultivating  foreign  ufeful  and  valuable  plants,  and  of 
difcpvcring  the  qualities  and  ufes  of  the  native  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  of  America^  Confideiing‘tiie  great  extent  of  that  continent, 
and  the  diverfity  of  climate,  foil,  and -fituaticn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  plants  of  all  kinds  might  be- cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  the  provinces.  If,  therefore,  ^Jr  Marfhall  can  excite  amongit  ins 
countrymen  fuch  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  they  may,  in  the  couiic  of 
feme  years,  be  enabled  to  fupply,  for  their  own  conlumption,  thoic 
prodoflions  which,  acpieient,  they  are  obliged  to  procure  from  f  u* 
rope,  or  the  yet  more  cillanc  markets  of  India ;  and  *  fhould  they 
prove  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  diicover  new  qualities  and  uies  in  their  owa 
native  vegetables,  who  knows  what  ftaple  commodities  they  may 
hereafter  furnifh,  that  will  rival  even  the  fame  of  their  tobacco  ?  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Marfhall,  thefe  *“  would  be  advantages  fur- 
pafllng  all  adequate  eflimation.*'  •  The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  n 
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view  of  th^  twenty-four  claiTes  of  the  fcxual  fyftem  .of  Llonseos^  and 
an  explanatory  account  of  the  different  parts  of  frudihcation.  If 
this  performance  fhould  meet  with  encoaragement  from  the  public, 
the  author, intends  to  give  afterwards  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  the 
native  herbaceous  plants  of  America. 

Art.  26.  Smi:  Confiderations  on  tht  different  Ways  of  remonjing  confined 
and  inf  e&ious  Airy  and  t be 'Means  adopted  i  ^ith  Remarks  on  theLlon^ 
tagioH  in  Maiaftone  Gaol  By  Thomas  Ddy^  Surgeon,  To  <whicb  is 
adaedy  an  Appendix^  containing  Jome  Experiments  on  nsentilating  fmail 
Sitting  Rooms y  and  prenjenting  Chimnies  from  fmoking,  8vo.  is.6d» 

•  Wilkie.  London,  1786; 

«  ►  •  • 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  knowledge 

of  thofe  means  by  which  p utr  d  air  may  be  correded ;  and  therefore 
the  chief  objed  now,  wherever  foul  air  has  been  produced,  is  to 
pradife  thofe  means  with  fulfecient  diligence  and  attention.  In  this 
reiped  Mr.  Day  is  entitled  to  great  praife ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
exerted  himfclt  with  equal  judgment  and  adivity  in  extinguilhing 
the  contagion  in  Maidilone  gaol.  We  find  that,  on  this  occ^on,  he 
haslikewife  drawn  refouices  from  his  own  ingenuity,  by  tranlmitting 
lime-water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  wards  ;  which  he 
did  in  confequence  of  a  remark  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  that 
ihowers  precipitate  putrid  and  noxious  effluiia.  He  informs  us  that 
the  frequent  fliowers  of  lime  water  were  found  extremely  refrefhing 
by  the  prifoners.  He  alfo  fpiinklej  the  apartments  with  vinegar,  la 
which  aromatic  herbs  had  been  boiled.  This  expedient  was  prac- 
tifed  with  great  fuccefs,  and  deferves  to  be*  recommended  in  every 
fimilar  fituatioh.  For  ventilating  rooms,  without  expofing  people  to 
a  current  of  air,  Mr.  Day  advifes  the  inferring  a  tube  through  the 
wall,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ceijjng ;  placing,  in  front  of  the 
opening,  a  flip  of -wood  to  dired.the  couife  of  the  air  to  the  ceiling, 
and  which  .may  be  ornamented  like  a  cornice,  or  in  any  way  that 
bed  favours  the  appearance  of  the  room.  This,  he  fays,  will  always 
aniwer  where  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window  a  little  way  is  eifec* 
tual,  p’ovided  the  inlet  is  equal  to  that  of  the  door  or  window.  He 
very  proper!)  remarks,  that,  on  this  fide  of  the  Koufe,  there  fhould  be 
no  dunghill,  ditch,  nor  any  accumulation  of  filth,  that  the  atmofpheric 
air  which  is  admitted  may  be  as  pure  as  poifible. 
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On  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  Literature,  Liberty, 

;  .  Government,  and  Manners. 

^HE  influence  of  letters  on  the  affairs  of  men  becomes  every 
day- more  and  more  extenfive.  In  bufinel's,  in^var,  in  go¬ 
vernment,  in  every  human  tranfaftion,  letters  have  an  im¬ 
portant 
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portant  (hare,  and  have  even  interwoven  thcmfclvcft  in  the  very 
civil  conftitution  of  every  country  that  has  made  anyconfidcr. 
able  advancement  in  civilifation  arid  refinement,  SuWeriptions, 
atteitations,  written  orders  and  declarations,  gazettes,  votes, 
journals,  and  other  records ;  all  theft  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth 
of  this  pofition,  and  declare  the  political  confequence  of  let¬ 
ters  in  a  language  palpable  to  fenfe.  A  great  interval  has 
pafTed  between  the  times  when  private  bargains  were  rati- 
tied  by  correfponding  (hells,  or  other  tallies ;  when  a  motion 
for  war  was  approved  by  the  rattling  of  armour,  or  rejefled 
only  by  the  murmurs  of  difeontent ;  and  when  unfortunate 
criminals  were  accuftd,  judged,  condemned,  and  executed, 
all  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  even  a  few  hours.  The  affairs  of 
nations  are  now  indeed  fo  complicated,  that  were  the  light 
of  learning,  by  fonie  inconceivable  power  of  accident,  to  be 
fuddenly  and  entirely  extinguifhed,  all  things  muft  fall  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  molt  deplorable  anarchy.  What  farther 
advances  learning  may  make,  and  how  far  it  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  bufinefs  of  every  kind  by  political  forms,  it  is 
not  eafy.  to  conjefture.  That  it  will  make  farther  advances, 
however,  even  in  this  way,  will  appear  highly  probable, 
when  we  reflect  that  nothing  human  is  liationary ;  that  every 
fpirit,  every  art  and  fcience,  is  progreffive ;  and  that  all 
fublunary  things  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  formal  manner  that  the  power  of  lite¬ 
rature  produces  its  moft  important  effefts,  though  in  this 
manner  it  is  moft  clearly  difplayed.  It  is  by  influencing 
opinion,  by  forming  a  concert  of  wills,  and  uniting  the  fe- 
paratc  force  of  individuals  in  the  fame  enterprifes  and  ef* 
torts,  that  learning  triumphs  over  barbarity,  and  railes  a 
throne  which  can  never  be  overturned.  For,  whatever  tides 
of  paflion,  whatever  inundations  of  barbarifin,  may  over¬ 
run  her  empire  for  a  time,  they  will  fubfide  at  laft,  and  the 
fair  face  of  nature  and  truth  be  reftored;  for  one  reason 
illuminates  the  minds  of  all  men,  as  one  sun  enlightens  all 
regions  of  the  world. 

Mankind  depend  for  all  that  is  comfortable,  graceful,  and 
great  in  life,  upon  thefr  union.  Individual  riien  are  weak 
and  helplefs;  but  when  they  aj*e  united  in  the  fame  views, 
and  bend  their  endeavours  to  the  fame  obje£t,  they  become 
ftrong  and  irrefiltiblo.  They  overcome  natural  and  moral 
evils.  They  change  w^oods  and  deferts  into  fertile  fields; 
improve,  by  their  labours,  the  very  climates  under  whicii 
they  live;  repel,  and  even  gain  ground  on,  the  ocean,  or 
convert  that  apparent  gulph  of  reparation  into  a  medium  ot 
communication;  break  alunder  the  bands,  and  caft  away 
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the  cords,  of  tyrants ; — they  break  them  as  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  dafti  them  in  pieces  like  a  j>otter’s  veffel. 

INTERCOURSE  OF  MANKIND  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER. 

In  the  prelent  period  of  extended  and  cafy  intercourfe, 
the  minds  of  men  are  more  eafily  united  in  the  farhe  de- 
Tigns  than  ever  they  were  at  any  former  period.  The 
formation  of  roads  and  canals,  the  eftablilliment  of  polls  and 
ferries,  the  wide  extenlion  of  commerce,  and  the  general 
diffufion  of  knowledge  ;  all  thefe  circumltances  are  lo  many 
nerves  which  unite  civilifed  nations,  as  it  were,  into  one 
body;  and  every  imprelRon  that  is  made  on  one  member, 
vibrates,  in  fome  degree,  throughout  the  whole.  Certain 
recent  events  Ihew  how  quickly  the  fentiments  of  human 
nature  pafs  from  one  nation  to  another;  and  how  readily 
men,  where  there  is  a  coincidence  of  judgment,  are  drawn 
into  concord  of  inclination  and  of  aftion.  But  not  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  lb  extenfive,  as  well  as  important  a  field,  and  to 
confine  our  views  to  cur  own  country,  who  perceives  not 
that  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  and  of  aflbciation  is  Itronger  than 
ever  it  was  known  to  be  in  any  former  times  ot  peace T 
New  communities  have  arifen,  vvhofe  voice,  though  it 
Ihoiild  not  be  re-echoed  in  the  Houfe  of  Comnions,  will  be 
heard  at  leaft  in  every  moment  of  public  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger.  Thus  the  province  of  letters  has  become  at  once  more 
extenfive  and  more  important ;  more  extenfive,  becaufe 
every  writer,  who  is  able  to  command  attention,  addrefles 
his  lentinients  to  a  .wider,  and  indeed  to  a  more  attentive, 
theatre  than  was  formerly  known;  more  important,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  more  necelTary  to  manage  the  paffions  of  the 
people  by  enlightening  their  underitandings ;  the  only  way 
in  which  a  great  and  a  free  people  either  ought  or  can  be 
^  governed. 

'  In  former  times  it  was  deemed  lufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
;  poles  of  government  to  keep  a  llridl  eye  on  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  pulpits.  In  thole  times  the  grand 
;  means  of  union  and  alTociation  were  perlbnal  intercourfe, 

^  harangues,  and  converfation.  A  more  lubtle,  a  more  effi¬ 
cacious  and  lafting  bond  of  conjun(5lion  among  the  people 
has  been  brought  into  ufe.  The  prefs  has  almoll  fwallowed 
up  the  political  conlequence  of  the  pulpit,  and  awes  and 
controls  even  members  of  parliament  and  minillers  of 
-  ftate.  This  band  of  union  it  is  impoffible,  while  freedom 
remains,  to  break  afunder.  In  this  happy  land,  where 
liberty  of  thought,  fpeech  and  aftion,  is  common  to  all, 
there  are,  and  there  fhould  be,  as  many  politicians  as  there 
,*re  men.  Though  parliament  fliould  become  as  corrupt 
?nd  fervde  as  the  leraglio  of  an  eaftern  deffiot ;  though 

prielts 
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.pricfts  fhouM  reprefent  kings  as  the  vicegerents  of  God 
and  the  moll  cultivated  geniufes  of  the  age  fhould  become 
penfioners  of  the  crown;  yet  liberty,  by  means  of  the  prels 
would  raife  her  voice,  in  lels  j)oIi/Jied  perhaps,  but  in  bolder 
and  more  forcible  accents,  and  lhake  with  aftonifhment 
every  combination  againft  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  pri, 
vileges  of  Britifh  liibjeils.  As  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
therefore,  is  derived  from,  fb  it  re-a6fs  upon,  civil  liberty; 
‘and  thefe  go  hand  in  hand  and  fupport  each  other.' 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

In  thefe  circumftanccs,  whoever  is  deliroys  of  promoting 
any  riiealure  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  or  of  preventing 
any  Icheme  that  threatens  if  with  niifchief,  naturally  en 
dcavours  to  collect  and  to  unite  the  opinions  of  his  fellow 
fubjefts  by  appeals  to  their  underltanding  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  prels ;  and  for.  this  purpole  he  realbns  with 
the  public  in  print.  Hence  it  happens  that  what  he  writes 
is  read,  and  approved  of  too,  by  the- circle  of  his  political 
friends,  but  does  not  fo  much,  lor  the  moll  part,  as  come 
under  the  obfervation  of  his  political  adverlaries ;  for,  in 
general,  every  one  confines  himfelf  to  that  paper  which 
Ipeaks  the  language  of  his  party.  Thus,  from  the  reluft- 
,  ance  of  periodical  publications  to  admit  what  is  againlt  the 

Erinciples  by  which  they  ar|  dlllinguiflied,  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  averfion  of  moil  people  to  look  in  the  face 
dilagreeable  and  hollile  politions,  whether  true  or  falfe,  on 
the  other,  it  happens  that,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
declamation,  and  a  great  deal  of  reading,  on  the  oppofitc 
lides  of  the  fame  quelUon,  it  is  never  brought,  on  the 
ground  of  realbn,  to  an  ilTue.  And,  as  men  are  apt  to  con- 
lider  the  lentiments  of  their  own  particular  circles  as  the 
fintiments  of  the  world  at  large  (which  is  a  very  common, 
and  fometimes  a  fatal  fburce  of  error),  fo,  in  like  manner, 
from  the  habit  of  indulging  a  particular  turn  of  thinking, 
by  perufing  only  fuch  writings  as  tend  to  nourilh  and  lup- 
port  it,  we  fall  into  a  conceit  that  all  t]ie  world,  at  leall  that 
all  men  of  fenfe  and  candour,  think  as  we  do.  On  this  fup 
pofition  even  well-meaning  men  Ibmetimes  aft  to  the  detri 
nient  of  their  country.  T  his,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of 
letters,  but  of  thofe^who  ufe  them  ;  it  is  not  any  deficiency 
in  the  engine,  but  an  error  in  thole  who  wield  it.  And,  as 
there  is,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  oblervation,  a  progreis 
in  every  fpirit,  and  in  every  art  and  Icience,  it  is  not  ini 
probable  that  the  day  may  come  when  fome  daily  pape 
may  l)e  eflablifiicd  of  greafer  compafs,  as  well  as  views 
than  any  hitherto  known  among  us  ;  the  editors  of  which, 
trufting  that  there  Is  yet  in  the  Britifli  empire  fuch  a  thing 
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as  a  Public,  and  that  there  are  thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
lands  of  individuals  unbiaiTed  by  the  prejudices’  of  party, 
and  uncontaminated  by  the  fury  ot  faction,  thall-  addrefs 
their  own  lentiments  to  the  reatbn  and  common  lentc  of 
mankind  ;  and  invite,  all  men,  to  whatever  party  or  faction 
they  may  belong,  to  meet  together,  to  coniront  each  other, 
and  converfe  and  reaton  on  neutral  ground,  and  pn  common 
principles;  for  the  common  principles  ot  human  nature  are 
never  liibverted  in  any  human  breaft.  "l  ire  ftill  voice  of 
reafon  and  confcience,  even  amidil  the  tumults  of  habitual 
prejudices,  finds  now  and  then  a  favourable  moment  of  at¬ 
tention.  The  judge  within,  the  genius,  the  reprefentative  of 
all  that  is  common  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  lies  con- 
ftantly  in  wait  for.  a  fit  -opportunity  of  argument  and  ex- 
poftulation  ;  and,  though  we  chace  him  away,  he  will  anon 
return*. 

UNIVERSAL.  LITERATURF^.  _ 

The  circuhiftance  which,  next  to  government,  has  the 
moft  powerful  efFedl  on  thie  condition  of  any  fociety  or 
ftate,  IS  literature,  comprehending  philolbphy,  the  polite 
arts,  and  religion.  The  advancement  of  fcience  is  the  ex* 
altation  of  human  nature,*  and- the  enlargement  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  reafon;  which,  in  its  progrefs,  curredls  and  Ibftens 
the  empire  of  force,  by  inclining  the  -minds  of  fubje£ls  to 
pay  a  voluntary  ob^ience  to  jull  laws,  and  enabling  and 
dilpofing  legiflators  to  imppfe  no  pther  laws  than  inch  as 
are  connllent  with  the  happinefs  and  dignity  of  man.  The 
progrefs  and  the '  vicillitiides  of  the  philofbphical  fpirit, 
therefore,  is  not  only  an  objeft  of  curious  fpeculation,  but 
really  interefting  in  a  more  important  view.  Men  conver¬ 
sant. in  philofophy  are  accuftomed  to  reflexion ;  and  they 
whp  are  wont  to' think  much  learn  to  think  jullly.  Phi¬ 
lofophy  raifes  the  human  mind  above  the  common  objects 
of  Itrife  and  contention  ;  it  enables  men  to  bring  war  to  a 
fpeedy  conclufion,  by  reducing  its  operations,  more  and 
more  to  mechanical  exaftnefs,  and  thereby  fubjefting  them 
to  calculation  ;  it  weighs  the  objefts  for  which  war  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  compares  the  advantages  of  peace  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  conqueft  ;  it 
checks  the  illufions  of  the  untutored  imagination,  which 
[  invefts  the  haughty  opprclfor  with  the  noble  niijen  of  the 
undaunted  patriot ;  reprobates  the  boldelt  and  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  exploits  of  tyranny,  and  approves  and  admires  the  faintr 
ing  efforts  of  unfortunate  virtue  ;  but  it  beftovvs  the  verjf’ 
higheft  praife  on  that  prince  or  llatefman  vyho  lacrifices  the 

^'Naturam  expcllas  furca,  tamen  ufque  recurrec. 
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vulgar  fame  of  a  conquering  hero  to  the  enlarged  views  of 
a  liberal  politician,  and  to  the  duty  of  a  humane  and  bene¬ 
volent  citizen. 

As  the  fpirit  of  philofophy  thus  influences  tafte  in  moral 
crlticifm,  fo  it  alto  influences  tafle  in  what  is  called  humane 
or  polite  literature  ;  hillory,  poetry,  hiftorical  painting,  no¬ 
vels,  romances,  and,  in  general,  all  works  of  imagination. 
Thefe  indeed  derive'their  principal  charm  from' Ibmethinr 
moral',  from  the  reprelentations  they  contain  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  placed  in  various  interefting  fltuations,  which  hu¬ 
manize  the  mind,  by  contemplating  man  under  various 
forms ;  wear  away  thofe  antipathies  and  prejudices  which 
fet  men  at  variance  with  one  another ;  and,  by  the  exercife 
of  fympathy,  produce  habits  of  forbearance  and  indulgence 
towards  all  mankind.  .  ;  - 

INFLUENCE  OF  SCIENCE  UPON  RELIGION. 

.  The,  progreft  of  fcierice  has  influenced  even  the  fpirit  of 
religion,  which. has  become  mild  and  temperate,-  and  be¬ 
gins  to  recover  the  divine  fimplicity  and  benevolence  which 
breathe  throughout  the  writings  of  the  evangelifts  and 
apoftles. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  an  aftion  and  re-adlion,  a  mutual 
fympathy  and  cpnneilion,  between  liberty  and  literature; 
and  the  advancement  of  thefe  has  happily  given  birth  to 
that  reafon  and  moderation,  to  that  Ipirit  of  inquiry,  of 
calculation,  of  induftry,  and  of  humanity;  which  aufpi- 
cioufly  marks  The  Present  Times. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SPECULATION. 

To  trace  the  caufes,  the  efTeitSj  and  the  incidental  vari¬ 
ations  of  this  fpirit,  with  perfebl  candour  and  impartiality, 
is  the  general  aim  and  end  of  the  political  fpeculation  fub- 
joihed  to  the  English  Review.  If  particular  objeds  ap¬ 
pear  fometimes,  to  any  of  our  readers,  to  engrofs  more  than 
a  due  lhare  ot  our  attention,  it  is  at  leaft  no  part  of  our 
deflgn. 

Governor  Hastings. 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fliall  give  their  final  de- 
cifion  with  regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits  ot  Mr.  Hal- 
tings,  we  will  enter  at  greater  length  on  a  queftion  which 
involves  the  dignity  of  Great-Britain  ;  her  reputation  on  the 
continent,  and  her  intereft  in  Afn.  The  late  charges 
againft  Mr.  Haftings  are  the  I'eparate  fe£tions  of  greater 
ones,  which  we  have  already  review’ed  ;  and  the  articles  of 
impeachment  deduced  from  them  are  fuch  that  no  jury  in 
England,  except  it  had  been  cholen  from  St.  Stephen’^ 

ohapel^  would  have  found  adequate  to  merit  ceniUre,  nnicn 
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lefs  crimination.  The  article  with  regard  to  Coi1tra\5is,  in 
particular, .  muft  ftrike  every  perlbn  who  has  not  entirely 
renounced  the  principles  oi  his-reafon,  and  the  dictates  of 
his  experience.  Is  there  any  perfon  fo  ignorant  of  the  prin¬ 
cipled  of  political  focietv,  or  who  has  confidered  the  con¬ 
trails  given* in  the  late  German  war,  in  the  American  war; 
or  who  reflefts  on  the  manner  in  which  lottery-tickets  arc 
difpofed'  of  under  the  prefent  adminiilration ;  who  can  con- 
ftrue  into  ,  a  crime  the  conduit  of  the  late  governor-general 
of  Bengal  in  dilpofing  of  laborious  and  lucrative  ofhces  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  at  once  benefit  the  India  Company, 
and  attach  individuals  to  . its  fervice?  The  conduit  of  all 
adminiftrations,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world,  would 
be  a  fatire  on  the  fuppofitidn. 

In  the  difeuffion  of  general  queflions,  that  involve  a  va¬ 
riety  of  feparate  particulars  and  circumftances  not  fully 
elucidated,  there  are  fome  principles  of  common  fenfe  and 
ordinary  penetration  that  come  home  to  the  mind  of  every 
impartial  man.  When  Mr;  Haftiiigs  was  appointed  governor 
of  India  he  was  invefted  with  a  dilcretionary  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interefts  of  the  India  Company  and  of  the  BritUh* 
empire ;  he  dilcharged  the  truft,  and  preferved  the  empire 
committed  to  him,  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  greater  fplen- 
dour  anil  luccefs,  than  any  of  his  predecefTors  in  office;  his 
departure  from  India  was  marked  with  the  lamentations  of 
the  natives,  and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen ;  on  his  return 
to  England  he  received  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
his  employers.  Thele  fails  are  fo  ftrong  and*  ftriking  that 
ivo  falle  reafoning  or  falfe  rhetoric  will  ever  obliterate  their 
impreffion.  7 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  Bifhop  Butler,  tliat  nations, 
like  individuals,  are  fabjeft  to  fits  of  infanity.  Of  this, 
with  regard  to  England,  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  American  war,  was  a  ftrong  demonftratioo. 
Will  that  tempeft  never  fpend  itlelf,  that  fury  afluage?  It 
will  give  cohfblation,  however,  and  even  triumph,,  to  the 
celebrated  perfonage  who  now  attradls  the  attention  of 
Europe,  to  think  that  his  merit  is  recognifed  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe— except  in  the  Englifti  Houfe  of  Commons. 

BUDGET. 

This  is  the  firft  year,  fince  the  year  1774,  that  has  been  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  and  a  loan  to  goyernmeht.  A  deficiency 
has  been  found  in  the  cuftoms  which  may  beeafily  accounted 
for.  During  the  dependence  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
Erance  it  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  merchants  would 
continue  to  import,  at  the  old  duties,  commodities  which  were 
foon  to  be  reduced  in  their  price,  and  ftock  their  warehoufes 
2  '  to 
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to  their  obvious  difadvantagc.  This  obfervatidn  particulaVlr 
aj)plies  to  the  valuable  imports  of  wine  and  fpirits.  Although 
the  finances  of  the  country  appear  to  be  in  a  more  flonriHiing 
ftate  than  in  any  year  fince  the  peace,  every  means  thould  be 
taken  to  render  the  taxes  efficient  and  produftiye.  Forojerly, 
deficiencies  in  one  tax  were  compenfated  by  impofing  another, 
and  the  people  faw  no  end  to  their  burdens.  The  prefent  mi- 
nilfry  have  adopted  a  wifer  plan,  by  inquiring  into  the  caufes 
that  occafion  deficiencies,  and  endeavouring  to  remove;  them. 
Smuggling,  and  an  improper  mode  of  colleding  the  taxes, 
feem  to  be  the  great  obfiacles  to  the  increafe  ot  the  national 
revenue.  The'former  has  been  greatly  checked,  though  it 
cannot  be  altogether  fupprelTed ;  the  latter  (the .  bufinefs  of 
colleAing  taxes)  ought  to  centre  in  as  few  hands  as  poflible. 

But  although  the  nation  has  no  caufe  to  defpair  from  the 
afpedf  of  their  affairs,  the  miniftry  have  little  reafon  to  tri¬ 
umph.  When  w’e  confider  that  our  annual  expenditure  amounts 
to  upwards  of  fixteen  millions,  and  that  the  annual  revenue 
comes  fhortof  it  by  at  leaft  half  a  million,  public 'economy, 
in  all  the  branches  of  government,  and  a  patriotic  and  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  to  explore  all  the  fources  of  induflry  in  the 
kingdom,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  a  minifter  of  Qreat- 
Britain.  In  this  view  the  Commercial  Treaty  opens  the  prof- 
pe£l  of  manifold  advantages  to  both  kingdoms.  From  the 
fpeech  of  M.'de  Calonne  to  the  Affembly  of  the  Notables  the 
French  finances  appear  to  have-been  as  much  erpbarraffed  as 
our  own.  The  dilmiflion  and  dilgrace  of  their  late  miniftry, 
by  Whom  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  framed,  threatens  no¬ 
thing  hoftile  to  that  tranfa£fion,  A  change  of  minifters  in 
France  does  not  imply  a  change  of  meal'ures,  as  generally 
kappens  in  England.  • 

SHOP-TAX.. 

■  This  vexatious,  odious,,  and  improduftive  tax,  has  been 
again  complained  of,  and  again  confirmed.  Obftinacy  is  not 
the  worft  quality  which  a  minifter  can  pbffefi  ;  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  exerted  but  in  a  good  caule.  Mr.  Pitt  pledged 
himlelf  to  repeal  this  tax  when  it  fhould  be  proved  that  it  was 
partial  or  oppreffive.  This  has  been  done  to  the  convidlion  of 
all  men ;  but  our  young  minifter  afte£ts  to  be  unconvinced. 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requtftd  n 
he  font  Mr.  Murray,  No.  3a,.Fleet-ftrcet,  London;  nahere  Sui' 
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